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PREFACE 


This  report  presents  findings  from  research  that  analyzes  the  reen- 
listment  behavior  of  Selected  Reservists  who  are  making  early  to 
mid-career  reenlistment  decisions.  Low  reenlistment  rates  imply  a 
loss  of  the  training  investment  made  during  the  first  term  and  higher 
accession  and  training  costs  for  reserve  forces.  Low  reenlistment 
rates  also  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  experience  level  of  personnel  in 
reserve  units,  and,  therefore,  on  the  readiness  of  the  units,  although, 
of  course,  the  level  of  training  and  readiness  in  the  units  may  well 
have  an  impact  on  reenlistment. 

Predicted  reenlistment  rates  are  also  an  important  input  into  deter¬ 
mining  accession  requirements  and  the  associated  planning  of 
recruiting  and  training  resources.  The  research  will  support  better 
predictions  of  reenlistment  by  identifying  the  factors  important  in 
reenlistment  decisions  and  the  magnitude  of  their  effects.  In  contrast 
to  the  more  traditional  moonlighting  models  that  emphasize  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  economic  variables  (primary  wage  rate,  hours 
worked  on  the  primary  job,  moonlighting  wage,  etc.)  and  the  de<'ision 
to  moonlight,  this  analysis  highlights  the  importance  of  attitudinal 
variables  as  well  as  the  unit  environment  in  the  reenlistment  deci¬ 
sion. 

This  research  on  reserve  reenlistment  is  part  of  a  larger  project  on 
Selected  Reserve  attrition,  retention,  and  management  that  was 
undertaken  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Reserve  Affairs).  The  research  is  being  conducted  by  the  Defense 
Manpower  Research  Center,  part  of  RAND’s  National  Defense 
Research  Institute,  a  federally  funded  research  and  development 
center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Staff. 
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SUMMARY 


STUDY  BACKGROUND 

The  last  ten  years  has  seen  an  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Selected  Reserve — an  increase  of  almost  40  percent.  This  growth  was 
needed  both  to  bring  unit  manning  levels  to  full  strength  after 
declines  in  the  early  1970s  and  to  allow  the  reserve  to  accept  new  mis¬ 
sion  requirements.  For  example,  the  Army  now  depends  on  the  Army 
.  Reserve  components  for  over  one-half  of  its  total  force  manpower.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  role  that  the  reserve 
components  are  expected  to  play  in  the  event  of  a  major  mobilization. 
Where  earlier  the  reserve  was  seen  primarily  as  a  source  of  force  aug¬ 
mentation,  the  new  policy  would  require  reserve  units  to  mobilize  and 
deploy  almost  immediately  alongside  active  duty  units  in  the  event  of 
a  major  mobilization. 

Future  reserve  force  size  is  uncertain  because  of  the  force  restructur¬ 
ing  that  will  result  from  the  reduced  NATO  threat  and  budgetary 
pressures.  Reductions  in  the  NATO  threat  and  increased  warning 
times  may  well  favor  reserve  over  active  forces,  and  many  expect  a 
shift  to  a  richer  mix  of  reserve  forces.  However,  this  shift  does  not 
imply  more  reserve  force  growth,  since  it  could  occur  through  large 
declines  in  the  active  force  and  stable  or  more  slowly  declining 
reserve  forces.  The  President’s  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  and  the 
DoD  program  would  maintain  the  active  component — Seleced  Reserve 
mix  at  about  the  same  rate  that  was  reached  by  the  end  of  the  1990s. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  experiences,  there  is 
some  noticeable  and  enduring  uneasiness  about  the  extent  of  reliance 
on  reserve  forces,  particularly  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  uneasi¬ 
ness  arises  from  the  perceived  low  readiness  levels  of  many  reserve 
units.  'This  low  readiness  level  often  involves  shortages  of  personnel 
or  low  levels  of  training  readiness.  Low  training  readiness  can  arise 
from  a  variety  of  sources:  low  occupational  qualification  levels, 
insufficient  training  time  to  achieve  crew  and  unit  training 
proficiency,  lack  of  equipment  to  use  in  training,  and  poor  access  to 
good  training  facilities  and  exercises. 

The  retention  of  reservists  is  an  important  component  of  the  issue  of 
force  sizing,  force  readiness,  and  force  costs.  Even  if  the  Selected 
Reserve  force  size  declines,  higher  retention  might  still  be  desirable  to 
reduce  turnover  and  its  associated  costa  and  to  raise  the  skills  of 
reservists  by  raising  average  experience  levels.  'The  readiness  and 
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the  costs  of  reserve  forces  depend  partly  on  the  levels  of  experience  of 
individuals  in  the  reserve  and  in  specific  skills.  Higher  reenlistment 
rates  mean  higher  levels  of  experience  and,  generally,  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  and  higher  readiness.  However,  a  more  experienced  force  also 
means  higher  costs  for  pay  and  retirement  outlays. 

The  present  experience  mix  of  the  reserve  force  finds  unusually  large 
cohorts  with  10-20  years  of  service;  the  high  retention  rate  during 
this  career  stage  has  been  an  important  reason  why  force  expansion 
has  been  so  rapid.  Current  15-year  projections  show  strong  increases 
it'  the  number  of  reservists  with  greater  than  15  years  of  service.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  enlisted  reservists  reaching  retirement  eligi¬ 
bility  (i.e.,  with  20  good  years  of  service)  is  expected  to  double 
between  FT85  and  FY99.  It  becomes  important  then  to  maintain 
experience  in  the  more  junior  force  to  prevent  a  drastic  drop  in 
experience  as  these  retirements  take  place.  This  means  keeping  reen¬ 
listment  rates  high  among  those  with  4-12  years  of  service. 

This  report  examines  the  reenlistment  decisions  of  early  to  mid- 
career  reservists  and  the  forces  affecting  those  decisions.  The  major 
contribution  of  this  report  is  its  examination  of  factors  such  as 
attitudinal  variables  and  unit  environment  that  are  generally  ignored 
or  overlooked  in  the  more  traditional  moonlighting  models.  The 
reserve  job,  as  we  show  below,  is  unique  among  the  set  of  moonlight¬ 
ing  jobs,  both  in  terms  of  its  nonpecuniary  benefits  and  its  capacity 
for  conflict  with  family  and  civilian  employer  demands.  As  such,  we 
argue  that  economic  variables  tend  not  to  be  the  most  important 
determinants  of  the  decision  to  participate  or  continue  in  the  reserve; 
they  are  overshadowed  by  the  degree  of  support  the  reservist  receives 
from  his  spouse  and  employer  as  well  as  the  perceived  unit  environ¬ 
ment.  The  latter,  although  a  product  of  the  level  of  reenlistment,  can 
in  turn  affect  reenlist.ment.  Units  perceived  as  low  in  readiness 
because  of  equipment  shortages  or  poor  access  to  training  facilities  or 
grounds  may  have  lower  reenlistment  rates.  In  this  research  we 
study  the  rtlationshio  between  several  measures  of  unit  environment 
and  organizational  C  mate  and  its  impact  on  reenlistment. 

The  main  objective  of  the  report  was  to  analyze  the  reenlistment 
behavior  of  reservists,  using  the  rich  and  complex  data  collected 
through  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel. 
In  particular,  these  data  allowed  us  to  extend  earlier  reenlistment 
estimates  in  several  important  directions.  These  include: 

•  Developing  a  reenlistment  model  with  reservists  from  all  six  com¬ 
ponents  to  measure  the  impact  of  component-specific  influences; 
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•  Measuring  the  influence  of  perceived  spouse  attitude  on  reenlist¬ 
ment  and  contrasting  this  with  a  similar  measure  of  perceived 
employer  attitude; 

•  Measuring  the  influence  of  the  training  and  unit  environment  on 
reenlistment 

This  report  focuses  on  those  making  early  to  mid-career  decisions: 
those  with  4-12  years  of  service.  In  addition,  we  limited  the  analysis 
sample  to  enlisted  reservists  who  were  facing  reenlistment  decisions 
during  the  study  period  (i.e.,  were  at  the  end  of  their  enlisted  term  of 
service  (ETS)  between  June  1986  and  September  1987).  The  reason 
for  limiting  our  analysis  to  these  individuals  was  because  we  were 
primarily  interested  in  voluntary  decisions  to  stay  in  the  reserve. 
Among  this  group,  decisions  to  leave  at  non-ETS  points  tend  to  be 
involuntary  and  generally  because  of  family  moves — factors  that  poli¬ 
cies  can  do  little  to  influence.  The  major  source  of  data  for  the 
analysis  is  the  1986  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel,  fielded  during  the 
spring  of  1986.  We  tracked  reservists  forward  in  time  through  the 
Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  stayed  in  the  reserve. 


BENEFITS  AND  COSTS  OF  RESERVE  SERVICE 

In  making  the  reenlistment  decision,  a  reservist  must  weigh  the 
benefits  of  reserve  service,  broadly  defined  to  include  both  reserve 
pay,  nonpecuniary  benefits,  retirement  pay,  etc.,  against  the  cost  of 
reserve  service,  both  monetary  and  nonmonetary. 

Most  reservists  in  our  analysis  sample  hold  civilian  jobs  in  addition  to 
their  reserve  jobs.  Obviously,  there  are  important  aspects  of  civ'ilian 
jobs  that  affect  the  ability  of  reservists  to  meet  reserve  obligations. 
Individuals  whose  civilian  jobs  require  more  time  probably  nin  into 
more  conflicts  with  reserve  obligations  and  family  obligations.  Over 
one-third  of  reservists  employed  in  the  private  sector  regularly  work 
more  than  40  hours  a  week.  The  incidence  is  even  higher  for  those 
who  are  self-employed.  About  30  percent  of  those  working  in  local 
governments  also  regularly  work  over  40  hours  a  week. 

Quite  apart  from  the  time  constraint  when  the  reservist  routinely 
works  more  than  40  hours  per  week  at  the  primary  civilian  job,  the 
reservist  may  face  another  cost  that  may  tend  to  exacerbate  problems 
with  reserve  service.  This  occurs  when  some  of  this  overtime  work  is 
paid  at  premium  wages,  the  loss  of  which,  because  of  reserve 
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obligations,  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  cost  to  the  reservist.  Half  the 
employees  in  private  firms  as  well  as  over  40  percent  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  employees  face  this  loss. 

Another  nonmonetary  cost  of  reserve  service  can  be  unfavorable 
supervisor  attitudes.  These  can  result  in  lower  promotion  opportuni¬ 
ties,  unpleasant  work  environments,  and  even  job  discrimination. 
Approximately  15-20  percent  of  supervisors  have  somewhat  or  very 
unfavorable  attitudes  toward  their  employees’  reserve  service. 
Although  the  proportion  of  incidence  is  not  overly  large,  it  is  equally 
distributed  among  all  types  of  employers,  with  the  highest  incidence 
being  for  local  government  employees. 

The  net  income  that  reservists  earn  from  their  reserve  service 
depends  greatly  on  their  employers’  pay  policies  during  absence  for 
annual  training  (AT).  There  are  great  differences  among  employers 
regarding  their  pay  policies.  Almost  three-quarters  of  employees  of 
small  firms  lose  all  civilian  pay  during  AT,  as  do  over  half  of  those 
working  for  large  private  firms. 

Turning  now  to  family  conflicts,  we  find  that  younger  reservists  are 
much  more  at  risk  than  older  reservists.  Over  a  fifth  of  younger 
reservists  report  that  their  spouses  were  somewhat  or  very  unfavor¬ 
able  to  their  reserve  participation. 

The  main  source  of  employer  and  family  problems  appears  to  be  the 
time  required  for  AT  and  the  extra  time  spent  on  the  reserve  job,  rather 
than  drills.  For  most  reservists,  AT  is  more  likely  than  drills  to  cause 
them  to  miss  work  and  to  cause  greater  strain  on  the  family  because  of 
the  length  of  time  involved.  One  other  source  of  problems  may  be 
related  to  pay.  Net  reserve  pay  during  AT  is  much  lower  than  for  drills. 
This  is  because  hourly  gross  reserve  pay  for  drills  can  approach  twice 
that  for  AT,  and  civilian  pay  is  more  often  lost  during  AT. 

These  data  support  our  contention  that  traditional  models  of  moon¬ 
lighting  need  to  be  extended  to  include  the  effects  of  spouse  and 
employer  attitudes  on  people’s  decisions  to  participate  in  the  reserve. 
The  reserve  job,  because  of  its  inflexible  time  demands,  is  inherently 
likely  to  cause  more  conflicts  with  family  and  the  primary  job  and  it  is 
important  to  factor  these  into  models  that  attempt  to  analyze  reserve 
reenlistment.  Yet  another  factor  that  usually  appears  to  be  over¬ 
looked  is  the  reservist’s  perception  of  unit  training  and  environment; 
although  these  may  not  be  important  in  civilian  moonlighting  jobs,  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  camaraderie,  unit  morale,  the  usefulness  of 
training  during  drills  and  AT  all  play  a  large  role  in  attracting  and 
keeping  reservists  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
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FINDINGS 

We  present  evidence  regarding  the  relationship  between  variables 
hypothesized  to  affect  reenlistment  and  the  likelihood  of  reenlistment 
based  on  both  simple  bivariate  tabulations  and  the  multivariate 
models.  Simple  bivariate  relationships  are  useful  in  analyzing  the 
gross  effects  of  a  variable  on  reenlistment.  They  show  how  reenlist¬ 
ment  varies  with  the  particular  variable  and  all  other  factors  that  are 
correlated  with  that  variable.  For  example,  differences  in  reenlistment 
across  paygrades  are  also  likely  to  capture  differences  by  age  or  marital 
status. 

The  multivariate  analysis,  based  on  a  logistic  model  of  reenlistment, 
was  carried  out  separately  for  reservists  with  4-6  years  of  service  and 
those  with  7-12  years  of  service.  In  addition,  because  data  on  the 
type  of  unit  were  available  only  for  the  two  Army  components,  we 
estimated  a  separate  model  for  the  above  two  groups  including  only 
reservists  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard. 

The  independent  variables  included  (a)  service-related  variables  (pay- 
grade,  active  duty  service,  component,  satisfaction  with  training  and 
morale  of  the  unit,  eligibility  for  bonus  and  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
regressions,  the  type  of  unit),  (b)  economic  variables  (employment 
status,  type  of  employer,  civilian  wage,  net  reserve  wage,  number  of 
hours  worked  on  the  civilian  job,  availability  of  overtime,  perceived 
attitude  of  the  civilian  supervisor),  and  (c)  demographic  variables 
(age,  marital  status,  working  status  of  the  spouse,  dependents,  per¬ 
ceived  attitude  of  the  spouse). 

The  Effects  of  Attitudinal  Variables 

The  bivariate  relationships  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  the  mul¬ 
tivariate  results  underscore  the  importance  of  attitudinal  variables  in 
models  of  reenlistment.  We  must  make  clear  that  what  we  measure 
is  the  reservist’s  perception  of  the  attitudes  of  his  spouse  and  civilian 
supervisor  toward  his  reserve  participation.  If  his  perception  is  inac¬ 
curate  or  reflects  his  own  feelings  about  the  reserve,  then  our  results 
will  not  hold.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  some  interdependence  among 
these  variables.  However,  the  correlation  between  the  reservist’s 
reported  level  of  overall  satisfaction  with  the  Guard/Reserve  (a 
separate  question  on  the  survey)  and  his  perception  of  his 
spouse/employer’s  attitudes  is  not  very  high,  suggesting  that  we  are 
indeed  measuring  some  dimension  other  than  the  reservist’s  own  atti¬ 
tude. 
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Reservists  with  more  favorable  employer  attitudes  (as  perceived  by 
the  reservist)  have  significantly  higher  reenlistment  rates  (79  per¬ 
cent)  than  those  with  very  unfavorable  attitudes  (68  percent).  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  degree  of  favorableness/unfavor¬ 
ableness  appears  to  matter.  Going  from  an  employer  with  a  neutral 
attitude  to  one  with  a  somewhat  favorable  attitude  raises  reenlist¬ 
ment  rates  by  9  percent.  Spouse  attitude  toward  reserve  participa¬ 
tion  (again  as  perceived  by  the  reservist)  appears  to  have  an  even 
more  significant  influence  on  reenlistment  rates  than  employer  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  variation  in  reenlistment  rates  by  spouse  attitude  is 
astonishingly  wide.  For  example,  reservists  with  spouses  who  are 
very  favorably  disposed  toward  reserve  participation  have  a  reenlist¬ 
ment  rate  of  85  percent  as  compared  with  the  42  percent  rate  among 
those  with  spouses  who  have  a  very  unfavorable  attitude.  Again, 
differences  in  degree  appear  important,  suggesting  that  it  may  be 
important  to  design  family  and  spouse  interventions  that  address  the 
full  range  of  spouse  attitudes. 

We  find  that  in  general  the  not  effects  of  all  the  variables  in  the  mul¬ 
tivariate  models  are  rather  small  in  magnitude  compared  with  those 
relating  to  the  marital  status/dependents/spouse  attitude  variables. 
The  presence  of  dependents  raises  the  probability  of  reenlistment  by 
about  10  percent.  Married  reservists  are  much  less  likely  to  reenlist, 
particularly  if  the  spouse  is  working  full-time.  The  perceived  attitude 
of  the  spouse  turns  out  again  to  have  the  largest  effect  on  reenlistment. 
Having  a  spouse  with  a  favorable  attitude  toward  Guard/Reserve  par¬ 
ticipation  increases  the  probability  of  reenlistment  by  about  13-25  per¬ 
cent;  having  a  spouse  with  an  unfavorable  attitude  can  lower  it  drasti¬ 
cally.  The  larger  results  are  found  in  the  Army  Selected  Reserve 
model,  although  the  coefficients  are  highly  significant  in  all  the 
models. 

The  civilian  supervisor’s  attitude — independent  of  other  employer- 
related  factors  in  the  regression — makes  some  difference,  although 
not  as  much  as  in  the  cross-tabulations  reported  above.  Having  a 
favorably  disposed  supervisor  raised  the  reenlistment  probability 
anywhere  from  6-14  percent,  depending  on  the  model.  Again,  the 
larger  and  more  significant  effects  are  found  for  the  Selected  Army 
Reserve  component  model. 
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The  Effects  of  Unit  Environment 

Dissatisfaction  with  training,  equipment,  and  morale  of  the  unit  also 
appears  to  have  a  fairly  significant  impact  on  reenlistment.  Reenlist¬ 
ment  rates  are  lower  for  individuals  who  are  dissatisfied  with  unit 
training,  drill  training,  equipment,  and  the  morale  of  personnel  in 
their  unit.  The  patterns  in  the  multivariate  models  are  similar, 
although  the  effects  tend  to  be  small  and  in  general  insignificant.  We 
find  that  the  probability  of  reenlistment  decreases  by  about  3-6  per¬ 
cent  among  those  dissatisfied  with  unit  training  or  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  being  dissatisfied  with  unit  morale  has  a  fairly  large  and 
significant  impact  in  the  4-6  years  of  service  (YOS)  Army  model — 
these  individuals  tend  to  have  a  10  percent  lower  probability  of  reen¬ 
listment  than  those  who  are  not  dissatisfied.  These  results  support 
the  widely  held  belief  of  reserve  unit  commanders  that  tlie  quality  of 
training  and  equipment  influences  reenlistment. 

For  the  two  Army  components,  we  were  able  to  obtain  data  that 
allowed  us  to  categorize  the  type  of  imit  in  which  the  reservist  was 
serving  as  a  combat,  combat  support,  or  combat  service  support  unit. 
Those  in  combat  units  have  the  lowest  reenlistment  rates  and  those 
in  combat  service  support  have  the  highest  rates.  These  differences 
may  be  partially  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  age  and  experience 
mix  of  the  personnel  in  these  units. 

The  bivariate  relationships  were  reinforced  by  the  multivariate 
results.  We  found  that  reenlistment  probabilities  in  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  units  are  significantly  higher  (by  between 
4-12  percent)  than  in  combat  units,  even  controlling  fcr  other  factors. 


Other  Variables 

We  find  that  reenlistment  rates  vary  in  expected  ways  by  grade  and 
years  of  service.  Those  in  lower  paygrades  and  with  less  experience 
have  much  lower  reenlistment  rates.  The  higher  rates  for  more 
experienced  reservists  are  attributable  to  their  much  greater  invest¬ 
ment  in  reserve  service,  their  promotion  and  advancement,  and  the 
increased  value  of  retirement  benefits. 

We  were  able  to  e.stimate  the  effect  of  a  bonus  only  indirectly  ;  respon¬ 
dents  were  asked  whether  they  were  eligible  for  a  reenlistment  bonus. 
We  do  not  kno’ '  how  accurate  these  perceptions  are;  in  addition,  tar¬ 
geted  bonuses  change  frequently.  We  do  find  some  small  differences 
with  those  who  were  uncertain  or  felt  that  they  were  eligible  for  a 
bonus  being  3-6  percent  more  likely  to  reenlist. 
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The  characteristics  of  reservists’  civilian  jobs  appear  to  have  small 
effects  on  the  probability  of  reenlistment,  thus  highlighting  tlie 
importance  of  revising  and  extending  the  more  traditional  moonlight¬ 
ing  models  when  examining  reserve  participation  decisions. 


POUCY  IMPLICATIONS 

If  our  data  do  indeed  measure  spouses’  attitudes  and  are  not  merely  a 
reflection  of  reservists’  own  attitudes,  our  results  suggest  that  the 
reserve  emphasis  on  family-related  problems  and  on  designin^i  eflfer 
tive  interventions  is  well  placed.  These  might  be,  for  example,  imple¬ 
menting  support  groups,  training  reservists  in  communication  s'xiT..- 
making  commanders  aware  of  these  issues,  and  perhaps  implemern- 
ing  social  activities  to  help  the  family  feel  a  part  of  the  reserves.  Mar¬ 
ital  status,  presence  of  dependents,  and  the  working  status  of  the 
spouse  also  are  strong  predictors  of  reenlistment. 

Indeed,  family  issues  may  remain  more  hidden  than  employer  issues 
because  of  the  greater  social  acceptability  of  leaving  because  of 
employer  problems.  Evidence  in  this  survey — given  the  caveat 
above — indicates  that  spouse  attitude  and  family  make-up  exert  a  far 
stronger  influence  than  employer  attitude.  Because  family  problems 
remain  more  covert,  and  perhaps  are  more  complex,  it  is  important  to 
do  some  detailed  case  studies  of  family  issues.  These  would  involve 
discussion  with  family  members  about  reserve  service  and  with  unit 
commanders  regarding  attitudes  toward  family  problems. 

Our  findings  have  three  implications  for  the  current  programs 
oriented  toward  employer  support.  The  first  is  that  employer  support 
remains  an  issue  for  many  reservists,  but  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
family  support  issue.  This  may  reflect  the  success  of  current  pro¬ 
grams.  The  second  implication  is  that  both  local  governments  and 
private  employers  need  to  be  targeted  for  support  programs.  Perhaps 
because  of  fire  and  police  participation  in  the  reserves  and  their  com¬ 
mon  scheduling  conflicts,  local  governments  appear  to  have  far  less 
favorable  attitudes  toward  the  reserves  than  either  state  or  federal 
employers.  The  third  implication  is  that  the  degree  of  perceived  atti¬ 
tude  matters.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  employer  support  programs 
should  continue  to  work  to  improve  support  of  all  employers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  already  supportive  of  the  reserve  participation  of  their 
employees. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  last  ten  years,  Selected  Reserve  strength  has  grown  dramati¬ 
cally.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  it  stood  at  approximately  850,000;  by  FY89, 
total  Selected  Reserve  strength  had  increased  to  a  little  under  1.2 
million — an  increase  of  over  40  percent.  The  increase  was  e.  pecially 
marked  in  the  Army.  In  Fy80,  42  percent  of  the  Army’s  total  force 
manpower  was  in  the  Selected  Reserve;  by  FY89,  this  proportion  had 
increased  to  51  percent.  In  1988,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II, 
the  Army  Selected  Reserve  would  exceed  the  strength  of  the  Active 
Army.  This  growth  was  needed  both  to  bring  unit  manning  levels  to 
full  strength  after  declines  in  the  early  1970s  and  to  allow  the  reserve 
to  accept  new  mission  requirements. 

This  reserve  growth  reflects  policy  in  the  early  19803  to  increase  the 
“tooth  to  tail”  ratio  in  the  Active  Army.  At  that  time  the  Army  shifted 
more  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  missions  to  the 
reserve  to  allow  room  for  more  active  combat  units — the  light  divi¬ 
sions.  However,  Congressional  policy  to  limit  active  duty  end- 
strength  to  achieve  budgetary  savings  also  contributed  to  reserve 
growth.  Reserve  forces  are  perceived  as  a  less  expensive  way  to 
achieve  additional  force  structure. 

Future  reserve  force  size  is  uncertain  because  of  the  force  restructur¬ 
ing  that  will  result  from  the  reduced  NATO  threat  as  well  as 
budgetary  pressures.  Reductions  in  the  NATO  threat  and  increased 
warning  times  could  favor  reserve  over  active  forces,  and  many  expect 
a  shift  to  a  richer  mix  of  reserve  forces.  However,  this  shift  does  not 
imply  more  reserve  force  growth,  since  it  could  occur  through  declines 
in  the  active  force  and  stable  or  more  slowly  declining  reserve  forces. 
Current  plans  would  maintain,  in  aggregate,  about  the  same  ratio  of 
active  and  reserve  forces  for  the  DoD  as  a  whole. 

However,  there  is  some  noticeable  and  enduring  uneasiness  about  the 
extent  of  current  reliance  on  reserve  forces,  particularly  in  the  Army. 
This  uneasiness  arises  from  the  perceived  low  readiness  levels  of 
many  reser\’e  units.  Low  readiness  levels  often  involve  shortages  of 
personnel  or  low  levels  of  training  readiness.  Low  training  readiness 
can  arise  from  a  variety  of  sources;  low  occupational,  qualification  lev¬ 
els,  insufficient  training  time  to  achieve  crew  and  unit  training 
proficiency,  lack  of  equipment  to  use  in  training,  and  poor  access  to 
good  training  facilities  and  exercises. 
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The  retention’  of  reservists  is  an  important  component  of  the  issues 
of  force  sizing,  force  readiness,  and  force  costs.  Even  if  force  expan¬ 
sion  does  not  continue,  or  if  the  force  size  declines,  higher  retention 
might  still  be  desirable  to  reduce  turnover  and  its  associated  costs 
and  to  raise  the  skills  of  reservists  by  raising  average  experience  lev¬ 
els.  In  this  case  the  force  reductions  would  come  primarily  from 
accessions.  On  the  other  hand,  force  downsizing  may  require  lower 
reenlistment  rates.  Then,  good  predictions  of  reenlistment  under 
various  conditions  are  needed  to  plan  appropriate  resources  for  acces¬ 
sion  and  retention  to  meet  the  reduced  force  size  targets  over  time. 
This  report  analyzes  the  reenlistment  decisions  of  early  to  mid-career 
reservists,  using  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of 
Enlisted  Personnel.  Although  the  model  we  use  is  based  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  moonlighting  theory  first  developed  by  Shishko  and  Rostker 
(1976),  our  conceptual  framework  extends  the  model  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  taste,  attitudinal  variables,  and  unit  environment 
in  the  decisionmaking  process.  The  reserve  job  is  unique  among  other 
part-time  jobs  and  its  inflexible  nature  and  occasional  full-time 
demands  are  likely  to  cause  conflicts  with  the  family  as  well  as  the 
civilian  job.  On  the  other  hand,  it  offers  a  number  of  benefits  not 
available  in  the  more  usual  moonlighting  opportunities.  All  these 
need  to  be  factored  into  the  reenlistment  decision. 

The  readiness  and  the  cost  of  reserve  forces  depend  partly  on  the  lev¬ 
els  of  experience  of  individuals  in  the  reserve  and  in  specific  skills. 
Higher  reenlistment  rates  at  first  term  and  in  mid-career  mean 
higher  levels  of  experience.  Since  productivity  generally  increases 
with  experience  at  this  point  in  the  career,  provided  reservists  stay  in 
the  same  skills,  then  more  experience  means  higher  productivity  and 
higher  readiness.*  However,  more  experience  also  means  higher 
costs — for  pay  and  for  retirement  outlays.  Thus,  more  experience 
should  be  encouraged  in  those  skills  where  training  time  and  costs 
are  high. 

’it  might  be  helpful  to  make  the  nomenclature  clear  at  the  outset.  Continuation 
refers  to  whether  the  individual  continues  from  year  to  year;  rccnlistmenl  refers  to 
whether  the  individual  is  at  the  end  of  his  cnli.sted  term  of  service  (ETS)  and  facing  the 
decision  as  to  whether  to  reenlist  for  another  term;  retention  is  a  more  generic  term 
that  encompasses  both  these  concepts. 

*There  is  an  important  caveat  that  must  be  mentioned  here.  We  assume  that 
higher  retention  does  not  mean  delayed  or  slower  promotion  for  those  who  remain.  If 
this  is  not  true  (and  it  well  may  not  be,  as  greater  numbers  of  more  senior  and  more 
experienced  reservists  come  up  against  a  fixed  rank  structure),  then  the  beneficial 
effects  of  higher  retention  on  training  readiness  and  productivity  may  well  be  offset  by 
its  adverse  effect  on  morale  and  motivation. 
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Although  the  level  of  retention  can  affect  readiness  by  changing  the 
experience  mix,  it  is  also  true  that  readiness  can  affect  retention — a 
traditional  chicken-and-egg  problem.  Units  low  in  readiness  because 
of  equipment  shortages  or  poor  access  to  training  facilities  or  grounds 
may  have  lower  retention  rates.  In  this  research  we  study  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  several  measures  of  training  readiness  and  organi¬ 
zational  Climate  and  its  impact  on  reenlistment.  If  this  relationship 
between  training  readiness  and  reenlistment  can  be  empirically 
verified,  then  readiness  improvements  would  be  less  expensive  than 
previously  thought.  This  is  because  additional  outlays  for  equipment 
or  improved  training  may  also  bring  the  benefit  of  higher  reenlist¬ 
ment  with  reduced  levels  of  reenlistment  bonuses. 

Our  objective  is  to  analyze  the  reenlistment  behavior  of  reservists, 
using  the  rich  and  complex  data  collected  through  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel.  As  mentioned  above, 
these  data  allow  us  to  extend  earlier  reenlistment  estimates  in 
several  important  directions.  These  include: 

•  Developing  a  reenlistment  model  with  reservists  from  all  six  com¬ 
ponents  to  measure  the  impact  of  component-specific  influences; 

•  Measuring  the  influence  of  perceived  spouse  attitude  on  reenlist¬ 
ment  and  contrasting  it  with  a  similar  measure  of  perceived 
employer  attitude; 

•  Measuring  the  influence  of  the  training  and  unit  environment  on 
reenlistment. 

The  second  section  of  this  report  presents  the  conceptual  framework 
and  the  data  sources  for  the  study.  We  discuss  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  reserve  service  that  might  enter  the  decision  calculus.  The  third 
section  describes  in  detail  some  background  data  on  the  reservists  in 
our  analysis  sample,  their  civilian  occupations,  and  how  frequently 
they  work  overtime;  it  also  presents  some  evidence  on  the  pecuniary 
and  nonpecuniary  costs  of  reserve  participation.  These  data  are 
important  in  that  they  suggest  some  plausible  reasons  for  the  lower 
reenlistment  propensities  among  junior  pers>'nnel.  We  also  present 
reenlistment  rates  for  different  groups  of  reservists.  The  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  presents  the  results  of  multivariate  analyses  of  reenlistment 
behavior  as  opposed  to  the  simple  bivariate  relationships  presented  in 
the  earlier  section.  This  allows  us  to  measure  the  net  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  characteristics,  controlling  for  other  characteristics. 

The  models  are  estimated  for  two  groups  of  reservists,  categorized  by 
years  of  service:  those  with  4-6  years  of  service  and  those  with  7-12 
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years  of  service.  Our  main  hypothesis  was  that  the  two  groups  would 
differ  in  their  motivations  and  in  the  factors  that  entered  the  decision 
calculus.  A  separate  subsection  examines  reenlistment  behavior  in  the 
Army  components  only;  this  allows  us  to  test  for  differences  in  reenlist¬ 
ment  propensities  among  different  types  of  units — the  Army  com¬ 
ponents  being  the  only  two  for  which  we  were  able  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  type  of  units  in  which  the  reservist  was  enlisted.  Section  5 
presents  conclusions.  The  actual  logit  coefficients  for  the  models  are 
given  in  App.  A,  and  the  survey  questionnaire  is  included  as  App.  B. 


2.  THEORY,  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK,  AND 
REVIEW  OF  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 

THE  DECISION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  RESERVE* 

For  most  enlisted  reservists,  participation  in  the  Selected  Reserve  is 
essentially  a  decision  to  hold  two  jobs.  Table  2.1  shows  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  enlisted  personnel  are  employed  in  the 
civilian  sector  either  fiill-time  or  part-time.®  Indeed,  the  table  makes 
evident  that  three-quarters  of  all  enlisted  reservists  hold  full-time 
civilian  jobs  in  addition  to  participating  in  the  reserve. 

The  initial  conceptual  framework  that  guided  our  empirical  work  has, 
as  its  underpinning,  the  traditional  moonlighting  labor  market  theory 
(Shishko  and  Rostker,  1976).  This  theory  portrays  individuals  as 
making  decisions  about  their  allocation  of  time  among  primary  jobs. 

Table  2.1 

Current  Civilian  Employment  Statue 
of  Part-Time  Reserve  Members, 

All  Reserve  Components,  1885 


SUtus 

Enlisted 
(Percent  of 
Total) 

Full-time  job 

73 

Part-time  job 

10 

Self-employed 

3 

Unemployed 

7 

Not  in  labor  force 

6 

SOURCE;  1986  Reserve  Components 
Member  Survey,  Q.  3,  93M. 


*Throug^iout  the  section,  we  use  the  term  “’moonlighting*  to  refer  to  part-time  occu¬ 
pations  that  are  held  in  addition  to  the  primary  one.  The  term  is  a  technical  one  and  is 
widely  recognized  in  the  economic  literature.  There  is  no  derogatory  connotation  to  the 
term. 

®We  exclude  from  consideration  here  individuals  who  hold  lull-time  positions  with 
the  reserve  components.  These  include  civilian  technicians.  Active  Guard/Reserve 
Reservists  (AGRs),  and  Navy  full-time  personnel  (TATS).  These  individuals  must  hold 
part-time  reserve  positions  as  a  condition  of  their  full-time  employment.  However, 
their  motivation  and  the  calculus  of  their  participation  decisions  will  be  very  different 
than  for  those  employed  outside  the  reserve  system.  These  individuals  are  referred  to 
as  ‘full-timers*  and  those  not  holding  full-time  positions  with  the  reserve  are  called 
part-timers.  Full-time  personnel  constitute  about  12  percent  of  enlisted  reserve  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  this  report  we  include  only  part-timers  in  our  study  of  rcenlistmcnt. 
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secondary  or  moonlighting  jobs,  family,  leisure,  and  schooling.  The 
theory  outlines  the  conditions  under  which  individuals  would  accept 
secondary  or  moonlighting  jobs. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  moonlighting  labor  market  theory  is  that 
individuals  or  households  make  systematic  assessments  of  the  likely 
net  monetary  and  nonmonetary  benefits  from  moonlighting  and  make 
systematic  decisions  throughout  their  careers  to  enter,  stay,  or  leave 
a  moonlighting  occupation. 

However,  such  a  theory — which  was  developed  to  explain  moonlight¬ 
ing  in  civilian  jobs — offers  only  a  limited  perspective  when  analyzing 
decisions  to  participate  in  the  reserve,  because  the  reserve  job  is 
unlike  civilian  moonlighting  jobs.  One  critical  difference  is  the  need 
to  participate  full-time  in  Initial  Active  Duty  Training  (lADT), 
Annual  Training  (AT),  or  in  training  required  for  promotion  or  skill 
retraining.  lADT  lasts  a  minimum  of  three  months  full-time  and 
must  be  completed  for  those  entering  without  military  experience. 
Depending  on  the  skill  training,  it  can  last  a  year  or  more.  AT  lasts  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks  full-time  annually.  In  addition,  full-time 
training  is  sometimes  required  for  promotion  into  senior  positions. 
These  full-time  demands  directly  conflict  with  civilian  jobs  and  are 
likely  to  cause  more  conflicts  with  civilian  employers  than  civilian 
moonlighting  jobs  normally  held  outside  the  normal  full-time  work 
schedule.  Since  both  AT  and  lADT  usually  require  absence  from 
home,  family  conflict  can  also  arise. 

Another  difference  is  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  reserve  work 
schedule.  A  reservist  cannot  decide  when  to  perform  work  on  his 
reserve  job  but  must  conform  to  a  prearranged  work  schedule.  This 
schedule  calls  for  weekend  drills  once  a  month  and  two  weeks  of 
annual  full-time  training.  This  lack  of  flexibility  means  that  reserve 
service  can  conflict  with  important  family  events  or  with  voluntary  or 
mandatory  overtime  opportunities  from  civilian  jobs.  Both  of  these 
can  exacerbate  conflicts  between  reserve  service  and  the  family  and 
primary  employer. 

Counterbalancing  these  demands  is  a  set  of  positive  benefits  not 
usually  found  in  civilian  moonlighting  jobs.  These  include  training 
investments  normally  associated  only  with  full-time  civilian  jobs. 
Reservists  obtain  the  same  initial  training  as  do  those  entering  the 
active  force,  and  this  training  represents  a  substantial  investment. 
Training  costs  associated  with  initial  skill  training  have  been 
estimated  at  $5,000  for  shorter  training  times  to  over  $20,000  to  teach 
more  complex  skills.  Such  investments  are  usually  not  associated 
with  moonlighting  jobs  because  of  the  limited  return. 
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Another  key  difference  is  the  potential  longevity  and  job  security  that 
reserve  service  can  provide.  Reservists  who  perform  satisfactorily 
can  be  assured  of  job  security  over  a  20-  or  30-year  period.  This  job 
security  partly  flows  from  the  transferability  of  the  reserve  job  skills 
if  the  reservist  moves  from  one  place  to  another.  Reserve  units  are 
located  throughout  the  nation,  and  rank  and  pay  are  usually 
preserved  when  transferring  from  one  unit  to  another. 

Another  difference  is  the  presence  of  retirement  benefits — almost 
never  available  in  civilian  moonlighting  jobs — for  reservists  complet¬ 
ing  20  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Thus,  reserve  service  is  struc¬ 
tured  to  be  a  “career  moonlighting  job,"  complete  with  portability  of 
pension  and  pay  benefits  as  the  reservist  moves  from  place  to  place. 

Finally,  the  reserve  offers  a  number  of  nonpecuniary  benefits  that 
may  be  highly  valued  by  those  considering  the  participation  decision. 
These  include  a  sense  of  patriotism  from  serving  one’s  country  and 
community  and  a  sense  of  camaraderie  from  being  part  of  a  small, 
mission-oriented,  cohesive  group  that  meets  regularly. 

Our  conceptual  framework  and  the  model  that  we  estimate 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  several  factors  that  more  traditional 
models  do  not  encompass.  Although  variables  such  as  unit  environ¬ 
ment,  the  support  of  the  family,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  employer  are  hard  to  quantify,  we  feel  nonetheless  that  they  are 
an  important  part  of  the  decision  calculus  and,  indeed,  may  to  a  large 
extent  outweigh  the  effects  of  economic  variables,  such  as  wages  or 
hours  worked.  It  is  useful  to  consider  the  full  panoply  of  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  reserve  participation  when  examining  both 
the  participation  and  the  reenlistment  decisions. 


Benefits  of  Reserve  Service 

Current  Pecuniary  Benefits.  The  monetary  benefits  include  the 
stream  of  likely  net  income  resulting  from  moonlighting.  Net  income 
rather  than  gross  income  should  be  used,  since  moonlighting  income 
can  be  substantially  reduced  through  payment  of  taxes  at  marginal 
rates  and  certain  fixed  costs  of  participation  such  as  transportation.^ 
Gross  reserve  income  for  part-timers  is  determined  primarily  by  the 
individual’s  grade  and  years  of  military  service.  Bonus  payments  at 


^The  dcfijiition  of  net  income  and  the  details  of  the  calculation  of  net  income  are 
more  fully  covered  In  Grissmer,  Buddin,  and  Kirby  (1989). 
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enlistment  or  reenlistment  can  add  to  gross  pay.  To  compute  net 
reserve  income,  the  following  must  be  subtracted  from  gross  pay: 

•  Federal,  state,  and  FICA  taxes; 

•  Forgone  civilian  income  resulting  from  attendance  at  annual 
training; 

•  Transportation  costs  to  attend  reserve  drills  and  annual  train¬ 
ing;  and 

•  Value  of  the  time  spent  in  traveling  to  drills  and  annual  train¬ 
ing. 

Individual  decisions  to  join  or  stay  in  the  reserve  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  net — not  gross — income.  This  difference  would  be  relatively 
unimportant  if  there  were  not  substantial  differences  among  reserv¬ 
ists  in  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  income.  Previous  analysis  indicates 
that  net  income  is  approximately  45-60  percent  of  an  employed 
reservist’s  gross  income  (Grissmer,  Buddin  and  Kirby,  1989). 

For  senior  enlisted  personnel,  the  most  important  decrement  from 
gross  reserve  income  is  taxation  (federal,  state,  and  FICA)  at  margi¬ 
nal  tax  rates.  Taxes  subtract  approximately  one-third  to  almost  one- 
half  from  gross  pay.  The  amount  subtracted  depends  on  the  amount 
of  the  civilian  income  and  the  state  of  residence.  For  junior  reserv¬ 
ists,  loss  from  forgone  civilian  income  is  the  largest  factor  subtracting 
from  gross  reserve  income.  The  loss  from  forgone  civilian  income 
depends  on  both  the  civilian  wage  and  the  employer  military  leave 
policy.  Some  employers  provide  full  pay  for  reservists  for  military 
leave  during  annual  training;  others  provide  no  pay.  The  difference 
in  net  pay  for  reservists  receiving  full  civilian  pay  compared  with 
those  getting  no  pay  can  be  substantial,  especially  for  reservists  with 
higher  civilian  incomes.  For  lower-ranking  reservists,  full  civilian 
pay  can  add  25-40  percent  to  net  reserve  income. 

Transportation  costs — both  direct  and  indirect — can  also  reduce 
reservist’s  net  income.  These  costs  can  reduce  net  income  by  about  10 
percent  for  typical  reservists  and  tend  to  be  slightly  higher  for  more 
senior  personnel. 

Future  Pecuniary  Benefits.  The  present  value  of  future  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  must  certainly  play  an  important  role  in  decisions  to 
reenlist,  particularly  as  the  individual  accrues  more  years  of  service 
in  the  reserve.*  The  effect  of  retirement  benefits  can  most  easily  be 

'’Retirement  benefits  begin  at  age  60  and  are  based  on  the  years  of  military  service 
and  rank  at  retirement;  they  derive  from  the  pay  table  in  effect  at  age  60.  Since  moat 
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seen  among  individuals  with  more  than  12  years  of  service:  Their 
year-to-year  continuation  rates  exceed  90  percent.  Retirement  exerts 
less  effect  on  personnel  with  fewer  years  of  service,  since  the  present 
value  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  total  compensation.  However, 
it  is  important  to  control  for  differences  in  the  present  value  of  poten¬ 
tial  retirement  annuities  in  analyzing  mid-career  reenlistment. 
These  differences  mainly  arise  from  the  years  of  completed  service, 
current  rank,  and  the  presence  of  prior  active  service.  Thus,  these 
variables  are  included  in  our  reenlistment  model. 

Nonpecuniary  Benefits.  Nonpecuniary  benefits  of  reserve  service 
include  the  job  satisfaction  that  arises  from  realistic  training,  accom¬ 
plishing  useful  work,  and  meeting  mission  requirements.  These 
benefits  are  likely  to  vary  from  unit  to  unit  and  are  likely  to  vary  both 
by  type  of  mission  and  quality  of  unit  leadership.  Social  benefits  can 
arise  from  group  camaraderie  and  cohesion  and  may  be  more  likely  to 
arise  from  smaller  units  and  from  units  with  good  leadership  and 
high  morale.  In  our  analysis,  we  include  variables  associated  with 
unit  morale,  training  quality,  and  quality  of  training  equipment. 


Costs  of  Reserve  Service 

Moonlighting  labor  market  decisions  are  complex  partly  because  they 
often  require  a  commitment  of  time  to  work — time  that  has  several 
other  demands  on  it.  These  are  the  opportunity  costs  of  reserve  ser¬ 
vice,  and  there  are  both  monetary  and  nonmonetary  aspects  of  these 
costs.  For  a  typical  reservist  with  a  family  and  a  full-time  civilian  job, 
hours  spent  on  the  reserve  job  mean  fewer  leisure  hours  and  less  time 
available  to  spend  with  the  family,  on  the  regular  job,  on  another 
moonlighting  job,  or  in  school.  This  requires  a  careful  balancing  of 
the  benefits  of  a  moonlighting  job  against  the  value  placed  on  addi¬ 
tional  time  spent  in  other  pursuits. 


reservists  retire  at  a  much  earlier  age,  use  of  the  pay  table  at  age  60  provides  almost 
full  protection  from  inflation.  Annuities  are  proportional  to  accumulated  retirement 
points.  One  point  is  given  for  each  active  day  of  .service  to  a  maximum  of  365  a  year. 
For  reserve  .service,  individuals  can  accumulate  a  maximum  of  60  points  a  year  for 
drills  and  other  activities.  Additional  points  are  awarded  for  annual  training  and  other 
full-time  duty.  The  reservist  who  meets  the  minimum  annual  requirement  will  receive 
about  75  points.  Thus  annuities  can  be  significantly  increased  through  full-time  active 
duty  service.  For  example,  a  nonprior  service  reservist  serving  20  years  would  accu¬ 
mulate  a  minimum  of  1,500  points,  whereas  an  individual  serving  10  years  of  active 
duty  and  10  years  of  reserve  duty  would  accumulate  at  least  4,400  points.  The  latter 
pension  would  be  about  3  times  the  former.  Typical  current  retirement  annuities  for 
enlisted  personnel  are  $2,000  to  $7,500  annually.  See  Grissmer,  Buddin,  and  Kirby 
(1989). 
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Monetary  Opportunity  Costs.  The  monetary  opportunity  costs 
arise  because  the  reserve  job  may  involve  forgoing  the  opportunity  to 
work  overtime  hours  on  the  regular  civilian  job  or  to  work  at  another 
moonlighting  job.  For  those  who  make  premium  wages  for  overtime, 
this  loss  can  be  significant. 

Reserve  service  may  also  affect  promotion  opportunities  on  the  civil¬ 
ian  job:  However,  it  might  either  increase  or  decrease  this  opportun¬ 
ity.  Some  employers  feel  that  the  time  and  effort  spent  on  reserve 
service  means  that  individuals  cannot  put  in  the  extra  time  needed 
for  more  senior  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  skills  learned  in  reserve 
service  and  possibly  professional  contacts  could  actually  enhance  pro¬ 
motion  opportunities. 

Another  opportunity  cost  from  reserve  service  is  loss  of  vacation  time. 
Employers  are  legally  bound  to  provide  up  to  15  days  of  military  leave 
for  reserve  annual  training;  however,  despite  this,  not  all  reservists 
receive  military  leave  and  some  use  vacation  time  fo  fulfill  reserve 
obligations. 

Yet  another  opportunity  cost  that  needs  to  be  factored  in  is  the 
income  that  could  be  earned  in  other  moonlighting  jobs.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  reserve  is  but  one  of  many  employers  competing 
for  labor  in  the  secondary  job  market;  it  helps  emphasize  that  policies 
aimed  at  improving  reserve  recruiting  and  retention  need  to  be  struc¬ 
tured  carefully  to  take  account  of  current  and  future  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  For  example,  the  youth  cohort  size  will  become  increasingly 
smaller  in  the  next  four  years,  and  the  tightness  in  the  youth  labor 
market  combined  with  the  increased  demand  from  the  service  sector 
will  produce  increasing  competition  for  such  workers.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  edge  that  military  wages  have  enjoyed  relative  to 
civilian  wages  will  gradually  be  eroded  over  this  time.  This  edge  was 
established  partly  because  the  civilian  earnings  of  young  workers 
actually  declined  substantially  in  real  terms  between  1976  and  1984, 
whereas  military  wages  kept  pace  with  inflation.  However,  this 
decline  was  partly  due  to  the  large  numbers  of  workers  available  as 
the  baby  boomers  passed  through  the  16-24  age  group.  As  the 
number  of  these  workers  declines,  then  youth  wages  will  begfin  to  rise 
and  be  more  competitive  with  military  wages.  If  these  trends  are  true 
for  part-time  wages  as  well,  then  the  recruiting  envirvinment  could 
become  much  more  difficult  for  the  military. 

Nonpecuniary  Costs  of  Reserve  Service.  For  many  reser/ists,  a 
more  important  component  of  cost  is  the  decrease  in  time  available  to 
spend  with  their  families  or  in  leisure  pursxiits.  These  costs  will  vary 
depending  on  marital  status  and  family  size.  For  single  reservists 
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time  spent  on  reserve  service  will  conflict  only  with  leisure  time.  For 
married  reservists,  conflict  with  both  family  and  leisure  may  result 
from  reserve  service.  Other  things  equal,  family  conflict  might  be 
expected  to  vary  depending  on  family  size  and  age  of  children.  We 
include  in  our  analysis  as  measures  of  the  potential  family  conflict  the 
marital  status,  number  of  children,  and  perceived  attitude  of  the 
spouse  toward  reserve  service.  Of  course,  such  conflict  is  not  unique 
to  reserve  service  but  is  a  concomitant  of  any  secondary  job. 

An  enumeration  of  both  pecuniary  and  nonpecuniary  costs  that  must 
be  considered  in  any  computation  of  the  real  net  return  to  reserve  ser¬ 
vice  is  provided  in  Table  2.2.  Wherever  possible,  we  have  incor¬ 
porated  these  factors  in  our  empirical  model. 

Table  2.2 


Estimating  Total  Costs  of  Reserve  Participation 


Element 

Description 

Federal,  state,  and 
FICA  taxes 

Taxed  at  higher  marginal  rate  because  reserve  pay 
is  generally  "over-and-above”  civilian  pay 

Forgone  civilian 
income 

Three  components: 

1.  From  attendance  at  AT.  This  could  result  from 
employer  policies  that: 

a.  pay  only  the  difference  between  civilian  and 
reserve  wages  during  this  time  (forgone  income  - 
reserve  AT  pay) 

b.  pay  no  civilian  income  (forgone  income  - 
civilian  income  for  this  period) 

2.  From  lost  overtime  either  during  AT  or  drills 

3.  From  alternative  moonlighting  jobs 

Transportation 

costs 

Two  components: 

1.  “Out-of-pocket”  costs 

2.  Opportunity  costs  of  driving  time,  equal  to  the  value 
of  this  time  if  spent  in  an  alternative  activity 

Other  costs  related 
to  the  civilian  job, 
both  monetary  and 
nonmonetary 

Several  interrelated  aspects: 

1.  Loss  of  or  reduced  chance  of  promotion 

2.  Unfavorable  attitudes  of  supervisors 

3.  Conflicts  with  time  demands  (obtaining  leave  for  AT, 
drills,  extra  time  spent  on  reserve  work) 

4.  Increased  chance  of  dismissal 

Other  nonmonetary 
costs 

Two  components: 

1.  Family  conflicts,  because  of  extended  time  spent  at 
AT,  weekend  drills,  forgone  civilian  income, 
forgone  vacation  time,  etc. 

2.  Decrease  in  own  leisure  time 
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REVIEW  OF  PRIOR  RESEARCH 

Prior  relevant  research  includes  both  research  on  reserve  retention  as 
well  as  that  on  early  attrition.  It  is  important  to  examine  early  attri¬ 
tion  because  it  determines  the  self-selected  group  that  stays  until  the 
first-term  reenlistment  decision.  For  nonprior  service  reservists,  the 
original  term  of  commitment  is  usually  six  years;  however,  fewer  than 
one-half  of  those  entering  remain  continuously  in  service  until  the 
first-term  reenlistment  decision  at  the  sixth  year.  Among  prior  ser¬ 
vice  individuals,  most  enter  with  one-  or  three-year  terms.  These 
individuals  will  enter  with  2-10  years  of  active  service.  Self-selection 
also  plays  a  role  here  as  many  will  leave  before  making  a  reenlist¬ 
ment  decision. 

Research  on  reserve  compensation  levels  has  sought  to  identify  ways 
in  which  the  compensation  system  could  be  better  structured  to  help 
address  reserve  readiness  problems.  Among  other  things,  this 
research  has  focused  on  the  role  of  compensation  in  producing  person¬ 
nel  shortages  and  low  skill  qualification  levels.  As  such,  it  has 
developed  definitions  of  net  and  gross  reserve  compensation  and  has 
placed  compensation  within  the  larger  set  of  costs  and  benefits  of 
reserve  service. 


Research  on  Reserve  Retention 

In  1978,  an  experiment  was  carried  out  that  offered  a  $1,800  bonus  to 
those  reenlisting  for  six  years  and  $900  to  those  reenlisting  for  three 
years  with  one-half  being  paid  up-front  and  the  remainder  spread  out 
in  equal  amounts  over  the  term  of  service.  Only  nonprior  service 
individuals  with  fewer  than  eight  years  of  service  were  eligible  for  the 
bonus.  This  experiment  allowed  both  a  determination  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  bonus  payments  and  development  of  a  model  to  determine 
other  factors  important  in  this  reenlistment  decision  (Burright,  Griss- 
mer,  and  Doering,  1982;  Grissmer,  Doering,  and  Sachar,  1982;  Griss- 
mer  et  al.,  1982). 

The  results  showed  the  strong  effects  of  promotion  and  longevity. 
Those  with  higher  pay  grades  and  those  who  had  previously  reen¬ 
listed  were  significantly  more  likely  to  reenlist.  These  variables  were 
the  strongest  predictors  of  reenlistment.  Their  strong  influence  is 
attributable  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  retirement  system  on 
more  senior  reservists,  as  well  as  to  a  stronger  taste  for  reserve  mili¬ 
tary  service  as  evidenced  by  previous  reenlistments. 
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The  models  also  showed  the  strong  effect  of  draft  motivation.  The 
group  reenlisting  in  1978  consisted  mainly  of  personnel  who  enlisted 
in  1972 — the  last  year  of  the  draft.  These  individuals  could  be  divided 
into  those  with  low  lottery  numbers  (mainly  draft  motivated)  and 
those  with  high  lottery  numbers  (not  draft  motivated).  The  former 
group  reenlisted  at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  the  latter  group. 

The  effect  of  the  economic  variables  was  generally  in  the  expected 
direction,  although  small  in  magnitude.  Those  with  higher  civilian 
income  and  more  civilian  working  hours  were  only  slightly  less  likely 
to  reenlist.  Elasticities  for  these  variables  were  statistically 
significant  at  the  1  percent  level.  The  civilian  wage  elasticity  was 
estimated  at  0.21,  and  the  civilian  hours  worked  was  0.26.  Higher 
reserve  wages  did  increase  reenlistment  but  again  by  relatively  small 
amounts.  The  reserve  gross  wage  elasticity  was  significant  only  at 
the  10  percent  level  and  estimated  at  0. 18. 

The  strongest  civilian  employer  variable  was  the  perceived  attitude  of 
the  civilian  employer  toward  reserve  service.  This  attitude  was  mea¬ 
sured  on  a  five-point  scale  going  from  very  favorable  to  very  unfavor¬ 
able.  It  was  statistically  significant  at  the  0.1  percent  level.  This  vari¬ 
able  appeared  to  capture  most  of  the  employer  effects.  Neither  the  size 
of  employer  nor  the  type  of  employer  was  statistically  significant  in  the 
estimation.  The  latter  variables  included  dummies  for  federal,  state, 
and  county  employers,  as  well  as  large,  medium,  and  small  civilian 
employers.  A  variable  measuring  the  frequency  of  overtime  opportu¬ 
nity  was  statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level  and  showed  a 
small  decrease  in  reenlistment  with  more  overtime  opportunity.  The 
loss  of  vacation  time  for  reserve  service  also  showed  a  negative  reenlist¬ 
ment  effect  but  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Several  demographic  characteristics  showed  moderately  strong 
effects  in  the  model.  Age  was  strongly  significant  at  the  1  percent 
level  and  had  an  elasticity  of  1.1.  Being  older  increased  reenlistment 
significantly.  This  may  be  attrituble  to  the  more  stable  family  and  job 
circumstances  of  older  reservists  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of  self¬ 
selection.  Those  who  have  stayed  in  the  reserve  likely  have 
employers  and  families  more  favorably  inclined  toward  reserve  ser¬ 
vice.  Higher  reenlistment  was  also  associated  with  being  female, 
black,  and  less  educated.  All  were  statistically  significant.  Marital 
status  and  size  of  household  were  not  significant.  Urban,  surburban, 
and  rural  dummies  were  not  significant. 

Finally  the  type  of  resei  ve  job  was  statistically  significant  at  the  1 
percent  level.  Those  in  combat  jobs  reenlisted  less  frequently  than 
those  in  other  jobs. 
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Of  particular  interest  was  the  effect  that  the  bonus  had  on  reenlist¬ 
ment.  The  presence  of  the  bonus  increased  reenlistment  rates  only 
slightly  from  38  to  40  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bonus 
extended  the  term  of  service  for  most  reenlistees  from  one  year  to 
three  or  six  years. 

A  follow-up  of  bonus  and  nonbonus  reenlistees  showed  that  3-1/4  years 
later,  there  was  a  25  percent  increase  in  man-years  for  the  bonus  over 
the  nonbonus  group  (Grissmer  and  Hiller,  1983).  The  results  showed 
the  importance  of  using  the  bonus  as  a  way  of  extending  the  term  of 
commitment.  Its  major  effect  was  not  to  switch  the  decision  of  individu¬ 
als  who  were  not  going  to  reenlist,  but  to  change  the  decision  of  those 
reenlisting  from  one-year  terms  to  three  or  six  years.  These  longer 
terms  resulted  in  significantly  more  man-years  of  service. 

Data  collected  on  surveys  during  the  test  showed  that  family  and 
employer  conflicts  were  the  main  reasons  given  for  not  reenlisting. 
However,  only  the  employer  attitude  was  measured  in  a  way  that 
allowed  it  to  be  included  in  the  reenlistment  model.  A  comparable 
spouse  attitude  variable  was  not  included  in  the  survey.  We  were 
also  not  able  to  test  the  effects  of  training  environment  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  of  unit  leadership  in  reenlistment  decisions,  although  anecdotal 
evidence  suggests  that  camaraderie,  training  quality,  and  learning 
new  skills  are  important  in  the  decision  to  participate.  Moreover,  the 
experiment  was  limited  to  the  Army  components  only,  and  to  non¬ 
prior  service  personnel,  which  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  analytical 
results.  The  experiment  was  also  carried  out  in  1978,  a  period  when 
the  reserve  components  were  at  the  lowest  point  of  strength  and  unit 
readiness. 

This  report  attempts  to  update  and  extend  the  earlier  analysis  by 
using  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted 
Personnel.  The  survey  captures  data  from  all  six  Selected  Reserve 
components,  and  we  include  both  nonprior  and  prior  service  person¬ 
nel.  An  improved  survey  design  also  contained  similar  attitudinal 
variables  capturing  the  attitudes  of  civilian  supervisors  and  spouses 
(as  perceived  by  the  reservists)  as  well  as  the  perceptions  of  the 
reservists  regarding  the  training  environment  and  morale  of  the  unit. 

Review  of  Research  on  Early  Attrition 

Retention  research  on  the  reserves  has  been  complemented  by 
research  on  attrition,  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture.  Several  studies 
have  examined  early  attrition  among  nonprior  service  reservists. 
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Grissmer  and  Kirby  (1985)  show  that  individuals  without  prior  mili¬ 
tary  experience  enlisting  in  the  two  Selected  Reserve  Army  com¬ 
ponents  leave  at  high  rates  before  completing  their  six-year  term  of 
enlistment  (often  referred  to  as  “unprogrammed  attrition").  Indeed 
an  analysis  of  the  FY80  entrance  cohort  showed  separation  rates  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  30.6  percent  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  39.5  percent  for  the  Army  Reserve.  Early  research  also  showed 
that  women  tended  to  have  significantly  higher  attrition  risks  than 
men  with  similar  characteristics,  and  that  for  both  men  and  women, 
less  education  and  lower  aptitude  scores  led  to  much  higher  attrition 
risks. 

Attrition  patterns  such  as  these  convinced  the  services  to  put 
increased  emphasis  on  recruiting  more  highly  educated  individuals 
with  higher  aptitude  scores.  Despite  this,  however,  we  find  that  two- 
year  attrition  rates  continued  to  rise  for  the  FY81  and  FY82  entrance 
cohorts,  both  of  which  were  of  significantly  higher  quality  than  the 
FY80  cohort  (Grissmer  and  Kirby,  1988).  This  analysis  attempts  to 
distinguish  between  “attrition  to  civilian  life"  and  “transfers,"  with 
the  former  being  defined  as  attrition  to  civilian  life  and  the  latter  as 
separations  that  ended  with  a  return  to  active  service  or  enlistment 
in  a  reserve  component.  Thus,  if  the  individual  later  returned  to  a 
reserve  component  or  joined  the  active  force,  he  was  not  included  in 
the  civilian  attrition  statistics.  Our  main  emphasis  was  on  civilian 
attrition  primarily  because  unlike  transfers,  such  attrition  results  in 
no  recoupment  of  the  training  investment. 

We  find  that  civilian  attrition  rates  during  the  first  two  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  rose  from  25.4  to  31.6  percent  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
from  28.3  to  37.7  percent  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

We  can  offer  several  possible  explanations  for  such  a  finding.  Attri¬ 
tion  discharge  policies  and  training  and  performance  standards  may 
change  from  one  year  to  the  next  as  services  respond  to  an  easier 
recruiting  environment  by  tightening  standards  and  “creaming"  the 
best  from  any  cohort  regardless  of  cohort  quality.  In  addition,  rising 
unemployment  and  increased  recruiter  resources  and  emphasis  may 
bring  in  recruits  with  unmeasured  characteristics  that  increase  attri¬ 
tion. 

The  results  from  the  FY81  and  FY82  cohorts  tend  to  support  the 
FY80  results  with  respect  to  the  relative  attrition  risks  of  different 
groups.  Once  again,  the  characteristic  that  makes  the  largest  con¬ 
sistent  difference  is  gender,  followed  by  education  and  aptitude 
category. 
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These  studies  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  effect  of  civilian 
employment  and  family  variables  on  attrition,  however,  nor  have  they 
been  able  to  measure  the  effect  of  changing  economic  conditions  on 
reserve  attrition. 

Companion  research  on  prior  service  individuals  (who  constitute  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  half  of  all  enlisted  accessions  into  the  Selected  Reserve  each 
year)  also  examined  the  FY80-FY82  entrance  cohorts  but  the  data 
allowed  us  to  track  these  individuals  forward  through  FY85  (Marquis 
and  Kirby,  1989).  A  primary  objective  of  this  research  was  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  effect  of  reserve  compensation  and  other  economic  factors  on 
attrition,  and  similar  to  the  nonprior  service  research,  to  identify 
high-risk  individuals.  Like  the  research  on  attrition  among  nonprior 
service  reseivists,  this  research  focused  on  attrition  to  civilian  life  as 
well.  However,  unlike  the  nonprior  attrition  research  which  exam¬ 
ined  early  attrition  (i.e.,  attrition  before  the  end  of  the  enlisted  term 
of  service),  this  research  examined  all  separations  to  civilian  life, 
whether  they  occurred  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  enlisted  term  of 
service. 

About  20  percent  of  prior  service  personnel  joining  the  Army  Reserve 
leave  within  the  first  year  and  half  leave  within  the  first  two  years. 
Attrition  is  lower  among  Guardsmen;  about  40  percent  leave  within 
the  first  two  years.  The  lower  attrition  in  the  National  Guard  can  be 
partly  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  demographic  composition  of 
the  accession  cohorts.  The  Guard  bvnds  to  enlist  a  higher  proportion 
of  older  enlistees  and  those  with  more  years  of  prior  service;  both  of 
these  characteristics  tend  to  decrease  attrition. 

In  the  multivariate  model,  we  find  that  increases  in  military  pay 
significantly  reduce  the  rate  of  attrition  at  any  point  in  time;  for 
example,  a  10  percent  increase  in  average  drill  pay  reduces  attrition 
by  about  4.5  percent  in  the  Guard  and  by  9.5  percent  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  Both  civilian  pay  and  unemployment  are  significant  and  of 
the  expected  sign,  although  the  effects  are  rather  small.  The  results 
on  bonuses  are  mixed;  the  affiliation  bonus  for  prior  active  duty  per¬ 
sonnel  is  associated  with  lower  attrition  but  the  effect  is  not  statisti¬ 
cally  significant.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  suggests  that  reen¬ 
listment  bonuses  do  not  significantly  affect  attrition.  However,  it 
must  be  noted  that  eligibility  for  bonuses  had  to  be  imputed  because 
these  data  were  not  available. 

Age  and  education  were  the  strongest  predictors  of  attrition.  Older 
individuals  (36  years  and  older)  have  attrition  rates  that  are  30-40 
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percent  lower  than  attrition  rates  for  those  age  25  or  younger.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  education  have  large,  significant  effects  on  attrition,  after 
controlling  for  other  variables. 


3.  RETENTION/REENLISTMENT  PATTERNS 


fflSTORICAL  RETENTION  PATTERNS 

It  might  be  helpful,  at  this  point,  to  clarify  the  terminology  that  we 
are  using  in  this  report.  Continuation  rates  refer  to  whether  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stays  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  data  below  are  based  on 
continuation  rates.  However,  reenlistment  refers  to  decisions  made  at 
the  end  of  the  enlisted  term  of  service  (ETS).  Our  main  analysis  and 
our  models  examine  only  individuals  who  were  facing  ETS  decisions 
between  June  1986  and  September  1987.  Retention  is  a  more  generic 
term  that  encompasses  both  continuation  and  reenlistment  decisions. 

Reserve  retention  rates  at  the  first  term  have  risen  dramatically 
between  FY78  and  FY84  (Fig.  3. 1).  For  instance,  continuation  rates 
at  year  of  service  (YOS)  six — the  point  at  which  most  reservists  make 
first-term  reenlistment  decisions — rose  between  FY78  and  FY84  from 
37.3  percent  to  63.1  percent  for  DoD  enlisted  personnel.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  rate  has  fallen  slightly  and  stands  at  around  60  percent. 


Fig.  3.1 — Continuation  rates  at  YOS  6  by  fiscal  year 
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This  increase  in  first-term  retention,  which  was  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  reserve  force  expansion,  was  caused  by  a  combination  of 
factors.  The  primary  factor  was  the  change  from  draft-motivated 
cohorts  reenlisting  before  FY79  to  volunteer  cohorts  in  FY79  and 
after.  Other  factors  that  improved  retention  included  reenlistment 
bonus  payments  initiated  in  FY78,  higher  military  pay  in  FY80  and 
FY81,  and  expanded  educational  benefits  in  FY84. 

There  are  large  variations  in  retention  at  YOS  six  by  component  with 
the  two  Air  Force  components  having  the  highest  continuation  rates 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  having  the  lowest  rates.  However,  for 
all  components,  there  was  a  general  upward  trend  between  FY78  and 
FY84,  and  except  for  the  Marine  Corps,  a  slight  downward  trend 
between  FY84  and  FY88.  This  difference  in  retention  between  com¬ 
ponents  has  not  been  explained  by  previous  research.  It  might  be 
attributable  to  component  characteristics  or  differing  individual 
characteristics  among  component  personnel.  We  address  this  issue 
below. 


RETENTION  PATTERNS  OVER  THE  CAREER 

Individuals  entering  either  as  prior  service  or  nonprior  service  acces¬ 
sions  have  very  high  loss  rates  during  their  initial  term  of  service. 
We  find  separation  rates  of  between  30—40  percent  for  nonprior  ser¬ 
vice  individuals  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  after  enlistment  (Grissmer  and  Kirby,  1988). 
Only  about  30-40  percent  of  nonprior  service  accessions  in  the  Army 
components  will  survive  to  make  a  first-term  reenlistment  decision. 
Early  loss  rates  for  prior  service  personnel  appear  equally  high  (Mar¬ 
quis  and  Kirby,  1989).  However,  annual  continuation  rates  improve 
between  6-20  years  of  service  (not  surprisingly)  as  individuals  with 
more  commitment  and  taste  for  service  stay  and  as  retirement  eligi¬ 
bility  draws  closer. 

Although  losses  before  reaching  first-term  reenlistment  are  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  serious  category  of  reserve  losses,  significant  losses  also 
occur  at  and  after  first-term  reenlistment  (Fig.  3.2).  Moreover,  these 
losses  are  among  individuals  who  have  significant  reserve  experience 
and  who  presumably  have  proven  that  they  can  perform  effectively  as 
reservists.  As  is  evident  from  Fig.  3.2,  continuation  rates  vary 
sharply  among  these  groups,  rising  from  60  percent  for  those  with 
five  years  of  service  to  about  90-95  percent  for  the  more  senior  career 
force.  It  is  evident  that  the  reserve  retirement  system  makes 
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continuation  rates  very  high  after  about  12  years  of  service.  As  a 
result,  the  focus  of  our  analysis  is  on  those  with  4-12  years  of  service, 
i.e.,  those  making  first-term  or  early  to  mid-career  reenlistment  deci¬ 
sions.*  During  this  career  stage,  we  find  that  only  about  one-third  to 
one-half  of  reservists  remain. 


*An  alternative  analysis  would  be  to  examine  the  decision  to  continue  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  during  the  time  period  under  study,  rather  than  limiting  it  to  those 
who  are  making  a  reenlislmtnl  decision  at  or  near  the  end  of  their  enlisted  term  of  ser¬ 
vice.  We  felt  that  such  an  analysis  would  be  of  little  interest  primarily  because  for  the 
groups  of  interest  to  us — those  with  4-12  years  of  service — the  continuation  rate 
among  those  not  facing  ETS  decisions  is  very  high.  For  cxemple,  it  is  94  percent 
among  those  with  4-6  years  of  service  and  even  higher — 96  percent — among  those  with 
7-12  years  of  service.  This  suggests  that  most  attrition  among  this  group  is 
involuntary — perhaps  resulting  from  geographical  dr  job  mobility.  We  arc  interested  in 
voluntary  decisions  to  stay  or  attrit  and  these  are  best  captured  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  service — understanding  the  factors  that  affect  such  decisions  can  help  us  design  poli¬ 
cies  that  could  help  improve  such  retention  rates. 
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DATA  SOURCES  FOR  THE  CURRENT  ANALYSIS 

The  primary  data  source  for  the  analysis  presented  here  is  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel  that  was  fielded  in 
the  spring  of  1986.  The  survey  population  consisted  of  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel  who  were  attending  drills.  This  excluded  nonprior 
service  personnel  at  Initial  Active  Duty  Training  (lADT).  The  basic 
stratification  variable  was  the  reserve  component.  Within  each  com¬ 
ponent,  personnel  were  classified  by  reserve  category  (unit  members, 
nonunit  members  such  as  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees,  mili¬ 
tary  technicians,  and  full-time  support  personnel).  In  most  strata, 
the  survey  design  provided  for  a  10  percent  sample.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  sample,  approximately  13,000  Army  Reservists  and  Guards¬ 
men  belonging  to  specific  units  from  the  1979  Reserve  Forces  Survey 
were  surveyed.  The  total  enlisted  survey  sample  was  24,500  unit 
members.* 

Data*  were  collected  on  characteristics  of  civilian  employment  includ¬ 
ing  hours  worked,  civilian  wage,  and  type  of  employer.  Reservists 
were  also  asked  whether  they  had  lost  opportunities  for  overtime  or 
extra  pay  because  of  reserve  obligations  and  about  the  attitudes  of 
their  civilian  supervisors  toward  reserve  participation.  Along  with 
the  more  usual  questions  regarding  family  status  and  demographics, 
respondents  were  asked  about  their  spouses’  attitudes  toward  their 
participation.  An  entire  series  of  questions,  many  repeated  from  the 
1979  survey,  focused  on  their  perceptions  of  problems  facing  their 
units  and  their  satisfaction  with  unit  activities.  They  were  also  asked 
about  their  intentions  to  reenlist.  As  is  evident,  these  data  are 
uniquely  suited  to  modeling  reenlistment  decisions. 

To  see  whether  the  stated  intention  to  reenlist  tracked  actual  reen¬ 
listment  behavior,  we  followed  these  reservists  forward  in  time 
through  September  1987  using  the  Reserve  Components  Common 
Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS)  maintained  by  the  Defense  Man¬ 
power  Data  Center.  One  problem  with  matching  the  survey  data  to 
the  September  1987  data  is  that  we  are  unsure  whether  the  attitudes 
of  spouses  and  employers  or  perceptions  of  unit  morale  and  the  unit 
environment  as  reported  by  the  reservists  are  still  germane.  In  some 
instances,  we  may  be  seeing  an  18-month  lapse  between  the  survey 
and  the  time  of  the  reenlistment  decision  and  this  may  possibly 

*We  eliminated  a  number  of  groups  from  our  analysis  sample:  the  Coast  Guard, 
officers,  full-time  reservists,  and  reservists  with  fewer  than  four  years  of  service  or 
greater  than  12  years  of  service.  Also  eliminated  were  those  in  paygrades  E-1  to  E-2. 

*The  survey  questionnaire  is  included  as  App.  B. 
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weaken  the  relationship  between  reported  employer  attitudes,  for 
example,  and  the  likelihood  of  reenlistment. 

For  the  two  Army  components,  we  were  also  able  to  obtain  data 
(through  a  matching  of  the  Unit  Identification  Codes  (UIC)  of  the 
units  of  which  the  reservists  were  current  members)  that  enabled  us 
to  characterize  the  units  as  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  units  and  to  test  for  differences  in  the  rate  of  reenlist¬ 
ment  in  such  units. 

The  sample  sizes  for  the  analyses  are  shown  in  Table  3. 1. 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

We  had  originally  hoped  to  use  the  self-reported  intention  to  reenlist 
as  the  dependent  variable  in  the  model.  However,  when  we  compared 
intentions  to  reenlist  with  actual  behavior  of  reservists  in  this  group, 
we  found  some  marked  discrepancies.  The  intentions  question  asked 
the  reservists  to  estimate  their  probability  of  reenlisting  on  an  11- 
point  scale  ranging  from  0  to  10.  The  reservist  was  asked  to  rate  his 
or  her  chance  of  reenlisting  as  0  in  10,  1  in  10,  2  in  10,  and  so  on;  that 
allowed  us  to  translate  this  into  a  probability  of  reenlistment.  We 
then  compared  the  actual  reenlistment  rate  for  each  intentions  group 
(see  Fig.  3.3).  We  find  that  almost  all  individuals  underestimated 
their  probability  of  staying,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  who 
were  almost  certain  to  stay.  Particularly  for  those  with  very  low 
probabilities,  the  discrepancy  between  the  subjective  probability  and 
the  actual  is  quite  large.  For  instance,  those  who  stated  their  proba¬ 
bility  of  reenlistment  to  be  0.10  had  en  actual  reenlistment  rate  of 
0.57  (Fig.  3.3). 


Table  3.1 

Sample  Sizee  for  the 
Reenlietment  Modeie 


Component* 
and  Years  of 

Service  Sample  Size 


All,4-6YOS  2,828 

All,  7-12  YDS  2,569 

Army,  4-8  YOS  2,019 

Army,  7-12  YOS  1,655 


Subjective  probability  of  staying 


Fig.  3.3 — Comparing  intentions  and  behavior 


We  can  offer  several  hypotheses  for  this  phenomenon. 

•  Given  that  3-18  months  lapsed  between  the  time  of  the  survey 
and  the  actual  reenlistment  decision,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
factors  negatively  influencing  the  intention  to  reenlist  may  have 
changed  for  the  better  (employer  or  spouse  conflicts,  problems 
with  the  unit,  etc.). 

•  The  reserves  may  offer  some  very  effective  intervention  or  coun¬ 
seling  at  the  actual  time  the  decision  is  made,  so  that  individu¬ 
als  who  are  disgruntled  are  persuaded  to  stay. 

•  The  data  may  reflect  a  “protest  effect,"  where  individuals  with 
serious  complaints  against  the  system  may  underestimate  their 
reenlistment  probability;  however,  at  the  time  of  the  actual  deci¬ 
sion,  other  factors  may  outweigh  the  negative  ones. 

Because  of  this  discrepancy  between  intentions  afid  behavior,  we 
decided  to  focus  on  the  actual  decision  of  the  reservist  as  evidenced  by 
the  RCCPDS  data,  not  on  the  intention  to  stay  measured  by  the  sur¬ 
vey. 
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With  this  much  of  a  background,  we  would  like  to  reiterate  briefly  the 
major  objective  of  the  present  analysis,  i.e.,  to  measure  the  effect  of 
several  variables  on  the  reenlistment  rate.  The  unique  contribution 
this  report  makes  to  the  literature  is  the  inclusion  of  perceived  spouse 
and  employer  attitudes  among  the  explanatory  variables  as  well  as 
the  more  usual  civilian  job  characteristics,  civilian  and  reserve  com¬ 
pensation,  and  demographic  variables.  Ii<  addition,  we  measure 
differences  among  components  and  the  effect  of  perceptions  of  unit 
training  environment  on  reenlistment.  Last  but  not  least,  for  the  two 
Army  components  our  data  allow  us  to  examine  the  effect  of  type  of 
unit  on  the  likelihood  of  reenlistment.  These  variables  are  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  the  next  section. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESERVISTS  AND 
PATTERNS  OF  REENUSTMENT 

We  present  evidence  in  this  subsection  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
civilian  jobs  held  by  reservists,  family  attitudes,  and  net  return  to 
reserve  service,  all  of  which  are  likely  to  influence  the  reenlistment 
decision.  We  also  show  how  actual  reenlistment  rates  differ  by  some 
of  these  characteristics. 


Characteristics  of  Civilian  Jobs  Held  by  Reservists 

The  1986  survey  asked  respondents  about  their  civilian  occupations 
and  to  categorize  their  employers  according  to  public  or  private  sector 
and  relative  size  of  organization.  The  results  are  presented  in  Pig. 
3.4. 

The  figure  shows  that  a  little  under  a  quarter  of  the  reservists  in  our 
analysis  sample  work  for  the  government.  Almost  60  percent  work 
for  private  employers  with  the  majority  working  in  small-  to 
medium-sized  firms,  and  another  •  9  percent  are  self-employed. 
Approximately  6.5  percent  were  not  employed  in  1985. 

As  stated  above,  there  are  important  aspects  of  civilian  jobs  that  have 
an  impact  on  the  ability  of  reservists  to  meet  reserve  obligations. 
Individuals  whose  civilian  jobs  require  more  time  probably  run  into 
more  conflicts  with  reserve  obligations  and  family  obligations.  Over 
one-third  of  reservists  employed  in  the  private  sector  regularly  work 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  (Fig.  3.5).  The  incidence  is  even  higher 
for  those  who  are  self-employed.  About  30  percent  of  those  working  in 
local  governments  also  regularly  work  over  40  hours  a  week.  This 
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>500  <500  employed  job 

Fig.  3.4 — Enlisted  reservists  by  employment  status  and 
type  of  employer 


group  consists  predominantly  of  teachers,  police,  and  fire  personnel. 
State  and  federal  workers  much  less  frequently  work  over  40  hours  a 
week. 

Quite  apart  from  the  time  constraint  when  the  reservist  routinely 
works  more  than  40  hours  per  week  at  the  primary  civilieui  job,  the 
reservist  may  face  another  cost  that  may  tend  to  exacerbate  problems 
with  reserve  service.  This  occurs  when  some  of  this  overtime  is  paid 
at  premium  wages,  the  loss  of  which  because  of  reserve  obligations 
can  add  up  to  a  substantial  cost  to  the  reservist.  When  asked 
whether  the  reservist  had  lost  opportunities  for  overtime  or  extra  pay 
because  of  reserve  duty,  surprisingly  large  proportions  of  them 
answered  that  this  happened  frequently  or  occasionally  (Fig.  3.6). 
Notice  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  employees  in  private  firms, 
where  well  over  half  had  faced  this  cost.  Indeed,  over  40  percent  of 
the  local  government  employees  fall  in  this  category. 

Another  nonmonetary  cost  of  reserve  service  can  be  the  unfavorable 
attitude  of  the  civilian  supervisor  toward  reserve  participation.  This 
can  result  in  lower  promotion  opportunities,  unpleasant  work 


Figf.  3.5— -Frequency  of  working  more  than  40  hours  per  week 


Federal  State  Local  Private  Private  Sell- 
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Fig.  3.6 — Frequency  of  lost  overtime/extra  pay  because 
of  reserve  obligations 
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environments,  and  even  job  discrimination.  We  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  supervisors  themselves  were  not  surveyed;  the  data  we  have 
here  represent  the  perceived  attitude  of  the  civilian  supervisor  on  the 
part  of  the  reservist.  However,  we  would  argue  that  the  perception 
itself  may  be  as  important  in  tiiis  case  as  reality.  After  all,  if  the 
reservist  believes  that  the  supervisor  views  his  reserve  duties  with 
disfavor,  this  may  lead  him  to  reconsider  reserve  participation. 

Approximately  15-20  percent  of  supervisors  have  somewhat  or  very 
unfavorable  attitudes  toward  their  reserve  service  (Fig.  3.7),  as  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  reservist.  Although  the  proportion  of  incidence  is  not 
overly  large,  it  is  equally  distributed  among  all  types  of  employers. 
Note  that  the  highest  incidence  occurs  for  local  government  employ¬ 
ees,  probably  because  of  the  difficulty  in  scheduling  that  police  and 
fire  personnel  (who  frequently  work  weekends)  face. 

Problems  with  supervisors  appear  to  be  slightly  more  pronounced  for 
junior  personnel  but  are  present  among  all  paygrades  (Fig.  3.8).  The 
higher  levels  for  junior  personnel  provide  some  evidence  that 
employer  problems  result  in  separation  from  reserve  service.  One 
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Fig.  3.7 — Proportion  of  civilian  supervisors  with  perceived 
unfavorable  attitudes  toward  reserve  participation 
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Fig.  3.8 — Proportion  of  civilian  supervisors  with  perceived 
unfavorable  attitudes  by  years  of  service  of  reservists 


explanation  for  the  slight  drop  in  unfavorable  attitudes  between  4-9 
years  of  service  and  10-12  years  of  service  may  be  that  reservists 
with  hostile  supervisors  simply  do  not  reenlist.  In  exploring  the 
causes  of  unfavorable  attitudes,  we  found  a  strong  correlation 
between  such  attitudes  and  nonavailability  for  overtime. 


Family  Attitudes  Toward  Reserve  Participation 

Turning  now  to  family  conflicts,  we  find  that  younger  reservists  are 
much  more  at  risk  than  older  reservists  (Fig.  3.9).  Over  a  fifth  of 
younger  reservists  report  that  their  spouses  had  somewhat  or  very 
unfavorable  attitudes  toward  their  reserve  participation.  Once  again, 
we  must  stress  that  these  are  data  reported  by  the  reservist  regarding 
the  attitude  of  their  spouses.'*  The  pronounced  drop  in  unfavorable 

*Thcse  data  may  be  reflecting  some  of  the  rcservi.st's  own  feelings  regarding  reserve 
participation — it  is  likely  that  the  reservist's  own  attitude  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
spouse’s  attitude,  or  at  least  the  perceived  attitude  of  the  spouse.  If  so,  then  this  vari¬ 
able  is  not  really  independent  and  may  be  acting  as  a  proxy  for  other  factors  as  well. 
However,  we  examined  the  correlation  between  the  reservist’s  overall  attitude  toward 
reserve  participation  (which  was  another  question  on  the  survey)  and  his  perception  of 


Fig.  3,9— Proportion  of  spouses  with  perceived  unfavorable  attitudes 
toward  reserve  participation 


attitude  between  4-6  years  of  service  and  7-12  years  of  service  proba¬ 
bly  comes  about  because  reservists  with  unfavorable  spouse  attitudes 
do  not  reenlist. 


NET  RETURN  TO  RESERVE  SERVICE 

The  net  income  that  reservists  earn  from  their  reserve  service 
depends  greatly  on  their  employers’  pay  policy  during  their  absence 
for  annual  training.  Employers’  pay  policies  show  great  differences 
(Fig.  3.10).  Almost  three-quarters  of  employees  of  small  firms  lose  all 
civilian  pay  during  annual  training,  as  do  over  half  of  those  working 
for  large  private  firms.  The  proportion  of  government  employees  not 
paid  civilian  pay  during  annual  training  is  surprisingly  large,  given 
the  fact  that  federal  law  authorizes  all  federal  government  workers  to 
receive  up  to  15  days  of  paid  military  leave.  However,  over  80  percent 
of  those  working  for  the  federal  and  state  government  do  indeed 


hia  apouae’a  attitude.  Although  the  two  were  correlatsd,  the  extent  of  the  correlation 
was  not  very  high,  leading  us  to  believe  that  this  variable  is  indeed  capturing  some 
other  dimension  important  in  the  reenlistment  calculus. 
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Fig.  3.10 — Percentage  of  reservists  receiving  no  civilian  pay  for 
annual  training  by  type  of  employer 


receive  civilian  pay  which  boosts  their  effective  reserve  income;  the 
proportion  is  somewhat  lower  among  those  working  for  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  response  to  this  question  appears  to  reflect  practice 
rather  than  what  is  authorized. 

We  had,  in  Sec.  2,  outlined  the  steps  necessary  to  compute  net  reserve 
pay  from  gross  reserve  income.  This  more  accurately  measures  the 
return  to  reserve  service  and  is  calculated  by  deducting  from  gross 
annual  reserve  pay  taxes,  forgone  civilian  income  during  annual 
training,  and  transportation  costs.  Gross  and  net  reserve  income  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3.11  for  the  different  paygrades.  The  figure  makes 
quite  clear  that  reservists  net  less  than  one-half  of  their  gross  pay. 

Loss  of  overtime  pay  is  not  included  in  our  net  pay  variable  because 
the  survey  did  not  ask  the  amount  of  pay  lost.  However,  it  is  our  esti¬ 
mate  that,  if  included,  it  would  depress  net  reserve  pay  for  younger 
reservists  probably  to  about  40  percent  of  gross  pay. 

We  also  computed  a  net  hourly  reserve  wage  by  making  certain 
assumptions  regarding  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  typical  reserv¬ 
ists.  For  full-time  workers,  the  increase  in  working  hours  is  assumed 


to  be  all  drill  time  (48  drills,  each  four  hours  long  =  192  hours),  plus 
four  days  of  annual  training  (32  hours),  totaling  224  hours.  The 
remaining  annual  training  time  (ten  days)  is  assumed  to  substitute 
for  civilian  work  time.  For  part-time  and  unemployed  individuals,  we 
assume  net  additional  working  hours  as  the  difference  between  aver¬ 
age  civilian  hours  and  full-time  hours  in  two  weeks. 

SOURCES  OF  EMPLOYER  AND  FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

Turning  now  to  the  source  of  employer  and  family  problems,  we  find 
that  the  major  factors  appear  to  be  the  time  required  for  annual 
training  as  well  as  extra  time  spent  on  the  reserve  job,  rather  than 
drills  (Fig.  3.12).  AT  is  more  likely  than  drills  to  cause  reservists  to 
miss  work.  In  addition,  being  away  for  two  weeks  rather  than  two 
days  is  likely  to  be  much  more  of  a  strain  on  the  family.  One  other 
explanation  may  be  pay-related.  Net  reserve  pay  during  AT  is  much 
lower  than  for  drills.  This  is  because  hourly  gross  reserve  pay  for 
drills  is  higher  than  that  for  AT,  and  civilian  pay  is  more  often  lost 
during  AT.  This  may  also  contribute  to  the  greater  disfavor  with 
which  AT  is  viewed  by  the  family. 
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Fig.  3.12 — Source  of  employer  and  family  problems 


Reenlistment  Rates 

In  this  subsection  we  present  bivariate  relationships  and  show  how 
actual  reenlistment  rates  vary  across  different  groups.  We  should  be 
careful  to  note  here  that  what  we  present  are  not  causal 
relationships — all  the  data  show  is  how  the  two  variables  vary  and 
the  pattern  of  that  relationship.  From  the  data,  we  cannot  assume 
that  one  is  dependent  on  the  other;  however,  our  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  does  point  out  that  several  of  these  factors  are  indeed 
hypothesized  to  affect  reenlistment  and  are  included  in  the  multivari¬ 
ate  model.  Once  again,  the  data  in  this  section  concern  only  those  fac¬ 
ing  ETS  decisions  between  June  1986  and  September  1987. 

Figure  3.13  shows  that  reenlistment  rates  vary  in  expected  ways  by 
grade  and  years  of  service.  Those  in  lower  paygrades  and  with  less 
experience  have  much  lower  reenlistment  rates.  The  higher  rates  for 
more  experienced  reservists  are  attributable  to  their  much  greater 
investment  in  reserve  service,  their  promotion  and  advancement,  and 
the  increased  value  of  retirement  benefits. 
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Grade  Years  of  service 


Fig.  3.13 — Reeniistment  rates  by  grade  and  years  of  service 


When  we  examine  differences  by  component,  as  sho'Am  in  Fig.  3.14, 
we  find  that  reenlistment  rates  for  this  sample  are  lowest  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Marine  Corps.  This  may  be  due  to 
inherent  differences  in  the  components  attributable  to  mission  or 
structure  or  to  the  different  experience  mix  of  individuals  across  com¬ 
ponents.®  For  example,  the  Army  Guard  and  Marine  Corps  generally 
have  a  higher  proportion  of  younger  personnel,  and  these  personnel 
will  more  often  be  making  first-term  decisions  when  reenlistment 
rates  tend  to  be  low.  Conversely,  the  Air,  Naval,  and  Army  Reserve 
have  more  senior  personnel  making  later  reenlistment  decisions. 

Differences  in  reeniistment  rates  by  employer  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 15. 
Those  working  for  the  government  have  higher  reeniistment  rates 
than  those  working  for  the  private  sector.  Among  those  in  the  private 
sector,  those  working  for  larger  firms  have  somewhat  lower  reeniist¬ 
ment  rates  than  those  working  for  smaller  firms.  Higher  rates  for 
government  employees  may  simply  be  because  more  senior 
reservists — who  have  higher  reeniistment  rates — are  employed  by  the 

®It  is  certainly  true  that  the  difTerent  experience  mix  itself  may  be  a  function  of 
(Offering  propensities  to  reenlist  or  continue. 
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Fig.  3.14 — Reenlistment  rates  by  component 
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Fig.  3. IS — ReenJistment  rates  by  type  of  employer 
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government.  It  is  important  to  investigate  whether  the  differences  in 
reenlistment  rates  we  see  here  by  employer  are  really  attributable  to 
other  factors. 

Figures  3.16-3.19  underscore  the  importance  of  attitudinal  variables 
in  models  of  reenlistment.  Once  again,  we  should  reiterate  that  what 
we  measure  here  is  the  perception  of  the  reservist  regarding  his  civil¬ 
ian  supervisor’s  and  spouse's  attitudes.  If  these  perceptions  are  inac¬ 
curate  or  shaped  by  the  reservist’s  own  attitude,  our  inferences  and 
recommendations  based  on  these  data  are  likely  to  prove  incorrect  as 
well. 

Figure  3.16  shows  that  reservists  with  more  favorable  employer  atti¬ 
tudes  have  significantly  higher  reenlistment  rates  (79  percent)  than 
those  with  very  unfavorable  attitudes  (68  percent).  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  the  degree  of  favorableness/unfavorableness  appears  to 
macter.  Going  from  an  employer  with  a  neutral  attitude  to  one  with  a 
somewhat  favorable  attitude  raises  reenlistment  rates  by  9  percent. 
Provided  these  perceptions  are  accurate,  it  may  be  important  for  the 
components  to  work  on  the  attitude  of  all  kinds  of  supervisors  and 
employers,  even  those  who  are  not  actively  hostile  to  reserve  partici¬ 
pation. 
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Fig.  3.16 — Reenlistment  rates  by  attitude  of  civilian  supervisor 
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Perceived  spouse  attitude  toward  reserve  participation  (Fig.  3.17) 
appears  to  have  an  even  more  significant  influence  on  reenlistment 
rates  than  employer  attitude.®  The  variation  in  reenlistment  rates  by 
spouse  attitude  is  astonishingly  wide.  For  example,  reservists  with 
spouses  who  are  very  favorably  disposed  toward  reserve  participation 
have  a  reenlistment  rate  of  85  percent  compared  with  the  42  percent 
rate  among  those  with  spouses  who  have  a  very  unfavorable  attitude. 
Again,  differences  in  degree  appear  important,  suggesting  that  it  may 
be  important  to  design  family  and  spouse  interventions  that  address 
the  full  range  of  spouse  attitudes. 

Di.ssatisfaction  with  training,  equipment,  and  morale  of  the  unit  also 
appears  to  have  a  fairly  significant  impact  on  reenlistment  Reenlist¬ 
ment  rates  are  lower  for  individuals  who  are  dissatisfied  with  unit 
training  and  drill  training  (Fig.  3.18)  We  do  not  know  whether 
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Fig.  3.17 — Reenlistment  rates  by  attitude  of  spouse 


®Wc  mentioned  above  the  possibility  that  a  reservist  may  be  reporting  hero  a 
reflection  of  his  own  attitude.  It  seems  plausible  that  a  reservist  who  is  unhappy  with 
his  reserve  participation  may  perceive  his  spouse  to  be  unhappy  as  well.  However, 
although  the  two  appecu-  to  be  correlated  to  some  extent,  the  correlation  is  small 
enough  to  reassure  us  that  we  are  measuring  an  independent  variable  here. 
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Fig.  3.18 — Reenlistment  rates  by  level  of  satisfaction  with  training 


dissatisfaction  is  a  direct  cause  of  lower  reenlistment  rates  of  a  way  of 
rationalizing  a  decision  to  separate  made  for  other  reasons.^ 

Figure  3.19  shows  that  reenlistment  rates  are  also  lower  for  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  their  equipment  and  for 
those  unhappy  with  the  morale  of  the  personnel  in  their  unit.  The 
magnitude  of  the  difference  seen  here  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  seen  in  Fig.  3.18.  These  results  support  the  widely  held  belief  of 
reserve  unit  commanders  that  the  quality  of  training  and  equipment 
influences  retention  and  reenlistment. 

We  mentioned  above  that  for  the  two  Army  components,  we  had 
obtained  data  that  allowed  us  to  categorize  the  type  of  unit  in  which 
the  reservist  was  serving  as  a  combat,  combat  support,  or  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  unit.  Figure  3.20  shows  reenlistment  rates  for  individu¬ 
als  in  these  various  types  of  units.  Those  in  combat  units  have  the 
lowest  reenlistment  rates  and  those  in  combat  service  support  have 
the  highest  rates.  These  differences  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  difference  in  the  age  and  experience  mix  of  the  personnel  in  these 

^This  point  ia  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  reported  unfavorable  attitudes  of 
employers  and  spouses. 
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3.1S — Reenlistment  rates  by  level  of  satisfaction  with  equipment 
and  morale  of  unit  personnel 


Fig.  3.20 — Reenlistment  rates  by  type  of  unit — Army  F 
Army  National  Guard 
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units  (although,  of  course,  these  are  likely  themselves  to  depend  on 
the  differing  propensities  to  reenlist  or  continue  in  such  units). 

In  this  section,  we  have  defined  and  identified  several  variables 
hypothesized  to  be  related  to  reserve  reenlistment.  Several  of  these 
show  strong  one-way  correlations  with  the  reenlistment  variable.  In 
the  next  section  we  test  these  variables  in  the  context  of  a  multivari¬ 
ate  model  to  determine  their  individual  contribution — other  variables 
held  constant — to  raising  or  lowering  the  likelihood  of  reenlistment. 


4.  MULTIVARIATE  MODELS 
OF  REENLISTMENT 


The  multivariate  models  allow  us  to  measure  the  net  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  variables  on  reenlistment,  that  is,  the  effect  of  a  particular  fac¬ 
tor  on  reenlistment  while  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other  variables. 
Empirically,  the  reenlistment  decision  is  summarized  by  a  dichoto¬ 
mous  dependent  variable  that  categorizes  individuals  as  stayers  or 
leavers.  The  outcome  variable  is  defined  as: 

=  0,  if  individual  i  separated  during  time  period  t, 

=  1,  if  individual  i  stayed  during  time  period  t. 

Because  our  sample  is  restricted  to  those  facing  ETS  decisions  during 
the  time  period  under  study,  we  assume  that  the  individual  reenlisted 
if  he  was  still  a  reservist  as  of  September  1987.'  If  he  is  not  on  the 
RCCPDS  file,  we  assume  that  he  separated  from  the  reserve  and, 
therefore,  did  not  reenlist. 

The  logistic  regression  (logit)  model  is  an  appropriate  choice  for  the 
functional  form,  since  it  restricts  the  value  of  the  predicted  probabil¬ 
ity  to  between  zero  and  one.  This  model  relates  the  reeniistment  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  individual,  Y,  to  a  vector  of  characteristics  for  that 
individual,  .  The  assumed  relationship  is: 

Yi  =p{Xi)  +  t^  , 

piXi)  =  P[Yi  =  1  IxJ 

^ _ 1 _ 

where  P(Xp  =  probability  of  reenlistment  of  a  specific  reservist!, 

X^j  =  values  of  the  explanatory  variable  j  for  reservist  i, 

Py  =  estimated  coefficients  for  the  Xj\  and 
Po  =  estimated  constant  term. 


'We  do  not  make  a  distinction  here,  as  is  made  in  the  active  force,  between  an 
extension  (a  one-year  extension  of  the  origina!  contract)  and  a  rtxmlistment  (signing  up 
for  a  longer  term  of  .service  under  a  new  contract).  Because  a  one-year  term  is  per¬ 
fectly  valid  in  the  reserves,  reservists  can  reenlist  for  a  one-year  term. 
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As  mentioned  above,  we  estimated  models  of  reenlistment  separately 
for  reservists  with  4-6  years  of  service  and  for  those  with  7-12  years 
of  service.  Separate  models  were  also  estimated  for  all  components 
and  for  the  two  Army  components  only.  This  latter  was  to  allow  us  to 
test  for  the  effect  of  type  of  unit  on  reenlistment  (these  data  were 
available  for  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  only).  The 
logistic  regression  coefficients  are  given  in  App.  A.  However,  because 
these  coefficients  sometimes  do  not  have  an  easy  interpretation,  we 
have  transformed  them  into  reenlistment  probabilities.  These  proba¬ 
bilities  are  calculated  from  the  regression  coefficients  using  the  equa¬ 
tion  shown  above  and  represent  a  convenient  and  useful  summary  of 
the  regression  model  effects. 


RESULTS:  ALL  COMPONEINTS 

Table  4.1  presents  estimation  results  for  the  reenlistment  models 
estimated  for  reservists  in  all  components.  The  table  entries  are 
estimated  reenlistment  probabilities  for  an  individual  with  the  desig¬ 
nated  characteristics.  In  this  and  the  subsequent  table,  a  reference 
individual  is  defined  and  the  reenlistment  probability  calculated  for 
that  individual.  Reenlistment  probabilities  are  then  calculated  for  an 
individual  who  differs  from  that  reference  individual  in  one  charac¬ 
teristic,  holding  all  others  constant  at  the  reference  category  values. 


4rS  YOS  Model 

The  reenlistment  probability  of  the  reference  individual  based  on  the 
4-6  YOS  model  is  0.70.  The  reference  reservist  is  an  E-5,  with  4-6 
years  of  total  military  service,  with  no  active  service,  serving  in  the 
Army  Guard,  male,  26  years  old,  single,  with  no  dependents.  He  is 
employed  in  a  large  private  firm  with  500  or  more  employees,  with  a 
civilian  supervisor  who  has  a  neutral  attitude  toward  his  reserve  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  who  does  not  lose  overtime  opportunities  because  of 
reserve  obligations.  He  works  38.9  hours  a  week  and  earns  the  mean 
net  hourly  civilian  wage  for  the  sample,  about  $5.09,  and  a  net 
reserve  wage  of  $4.28.  He  is  neither  overly  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
with  the  training,  equipment,  or  the  morale  of  the  unit.  He  believes 
he  is  not  eligible  for  a  bonus,  should  he  reenlist.® 

®Thi3  variable  measuring  eligibility  »or  a  reenlistment  bonus  is  based  on  self- 
reported  data  from  the  survey.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory  measure  of  real  eligibility  or 
indeed  receipt  of  a  bonus;  unfortunately,  it  is  all  we  have. 
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Table  4.1 

Reenlistment  Among  Reservists:  All  Components, 
4-6  and  7-12  Years  of  Service 


Characteristic 

4-6  YDS 

7-12  YOS 

Average  reenlistment  probability* 

0.70 

0.90 

Paygrade 

E-3 

0.55* 

0.62* 

E-4 

0.67 

0.77* 

E-S** 

0.70 

0.90 

E-6 

0.72 

0.92 

E-7  to  E-9 

— 

0.91 

Component 

Army  Reserve 

0.74 

0.92 

Army  Sational  Guard^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Naval  Reserve 

0.68 

0.94 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

0.71 

0.85 

Air  National  Guard 

0.70 

0.90 

Air  Force  Reserve 

0.76 

0.92 

Years  of  service 

7-9  years  total 

— 

0.87* 

10-12  years  toiafi 

— 

0.90 

No  active  service^ 

0.70 

0.90 

1-4  years  of  active  service 

0.73 

0.89 

5  or  more  years  of  active  service 

— 

0.88 

Satisfaction  with  unit/reservo 

Not  dissatisfied  with  training 

during  drills^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Dissatisfied  with  training  during  drills 

0.66 

0.90 

Not  dissatisfied  with  mechanical  condition 

of  equipment^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Dissatisfied  with  mechanical  condition 

of  equipment 

0.65 

0.89 

Not  dissatisfied  with  morale  of  unit 

personnel^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Dissatisfied  with  morale  of  unit  personnel 

0.66 

0.83* 

Perceived  bonus  eligibility 

Not  eligible^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Uncertain 

0.72 

— 

Eligible 

0.74 

— 

Demographic  characteristics 

Male° 

0.70 

0.90 

Female 

0.74 

0.87 

Age  (years)' 

0.70* 

0.90 

High  school  nongraduatc 

0.66 

0.86 

Nigh  school  graduate^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Some  college  education 

0.68 

0.88 
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Table  4.1— continued 


Characteristic 

4-6  YDS 

7-12  YOS 

Single^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Married 

0.63 

0.89 

Spouse  working  full-time 

0.58 

0.88 

Spouse  working  part-time 

No  dependents^ 

0.64 

0.91 

0.70 

0.90 

One  dependent 

0.77* 

0.93* 

Two  or  more  dependents 

0.77* 

0.93 

Spouse  attitude  very  favorable 

0.77* 

0.91 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  favorable 

Spouse  attitude  neither  favorable 

0.79* 

0.90 

nor  unfavorable^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  unfavorable 

0.61 

0.83 

Spouse  attitude  very  unfavorable 

Civilian  job 

0.27* 

0.71* 

Not  working  in  1985 

0.65 

0.89 

Working  in  19SS^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Attending  school  at  time  of  survey  (1986) 

0.66 

0.89 

Not  working  at  time  of  survey  (1986) 

0.70 

0.91 

Working  at  time  of  survey  (I9S6)^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Net  hourly  reserve  wage  ($)' 

0.70 

0.90 

Average  hourly  civilian  wage  (.<)' 

0.70 

0.90 

Weekly  hours  worked  on  civilian  job  (hours)' 

0.70 

0.90 

No  overtime  available^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Availability  of  overtime 

0.67 

0.90 

Given  time  off  for  annual  training^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Used  vacation  days  for  annual  training 

0.70 

0.89 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very  favorable 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 

0.75 

0.91 

favorable 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  neither 

0.77* 

0,92 

favorable  nor  unfavorable^ 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 

0.70 

0.90 

unfavorable 

0.70 

0.90 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very  unfavorable 

0.73 

0.87 

Federal  government 

0,'.  ; 

0.93 

State  government 

0.75 

0.92 

Local  government 

Large  firm  (500  or  more 

0.71 

0.88 

employees)^ 

0.70 

0.90 

Medium  firm  (100-499  employees) 

0.69 

0,92 

Small  firm  (1-99  employees) 

0.70 

0.91 

Self-employed 

0.68 

0.90 

•Significant  at  0.05  level. 
®0f  the  reference  individual. 

hr>.f - .1 _ 
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Service-Related  Variables.  Service-related  variables  appear  to 
have  small  and  generally  insignificant  effects  on  reenlistment — a 
somewhat  unexpected  finding.  For  example,  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  probability  of  reenlistment  of  similar  individuals  across  com¬ 
ponents  and  what  differences  there  are  are  not  statistically 
significant.  An  individual  in  the  Army  Guard,  in  the  4-6  YOS  group 
(the  reference  individual),  has  a  reenlistment  probability  of  0.70;  a 
similar  individual  serving  in  the  Naval  Reserve  has  a  slightly  lower 
probability  of  reenlisting — 0.68.  Individuals  in  the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  appear  to  have  the  highest  probabilities  of 
reenlistment,  0.74  and  0.76.  These  small  reenlistment  differences 
must  be  attributed  to  characteristics  of  the  components  themselves, 
since  all  other  characteristics  are  the  same.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  these  differences  are  for  a  given  individual  described 
above  (an  E-5,  single,  26  years  old,  etc.).  If  components  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  in  age  or  experience  mix,  then  we  would  need  to  factor  in 
these  other  variables  before  we  could  obtain  an  overall  component 
reenlistmcnt  probability. 

We  find  expected  differences  in  the  probability  of  reenlistment  by 
grade  and  years  of  service,  although  again  these  are  generally  not 
significant.  This  runs  counter  to  the  large  differences  we  had  found 
in  the  reenlistment  rates  reported  in  Sec.  3,  suggesting  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  characteristics  of  individuals  who  make  up  the  different 
grades  and  Years  of  Service  groups  may  account  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  variance  in  reenlistment  rates.  In  particular,  different 
employer  and  spouse  attitudes  across  years  of  service  because  of  self¬ 
selection  may  be  important  in  accounting  for  these  smaller  differ¬ 
ences.  The  only  significant  difference  that  we  find  here  is  between  an 
E-3  who  has  a  reenlistment  probability  of  0.55  and  an  E-5,  the  refer¬ 
ence  individual  with  a  probability  equal  to  0.70 — a  difference  of  over 
20  percent. 

We  included  a  number  of  variables  that  attempted  to  capture  the 
individual's  satisfaction  with  the  training  environment  and  unit 
morale.  These  variables  have  a  small,  although  insignificant,  effect 
on  the  propensity  to  reenlist.  For  example,  if  an  individual  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  training  received  during  drills,  his  reenlistment 
probability  falls  to  0.66  as  compared  with  0.70  for  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  unit  training,  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  5  percent.  We 
perceive  effects  of  the  same  magnitude  with  respect  to  the  other  vari¬ 
ables.  Between  15  to  20  percent  of  the  sample  are  dissatisfied  with 
these  various  aspects  of  the  unit. 
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As  mentioned  above,  we  were  able  to  estimate  the  effect  of  a  bonus 
only  indirectly.  Respondents  to  the  survey  were  asked  whether  they 
were  eligible  for  a  bonus  at  the  reenlistment  point.  V/e  do  not  know 
how  accurate  these  perceptions  are  and  to  compound  the  problem, 
bonuses  that  are  targeted  toward  certain  skills  or  units  change  fre¬ 
quently.  We  find  a  small  difference  in  the  expected  direction,  with 
individuals  who  were  uncertain  or  felt  they  were  eligible  for  a  bonus 
being  3-6  percent  more  likely  to  reenlist  than  those  who  claimed  not 
to  be  eligible  for  a  bonus.  If  this  variable  is  highly  correlated  with 
actual  eligibility  or  receipt,  then  the  difference  does  measure  the 
effect  of  a  reenlistment  bonus. 

Demographic  Characteristics.  Females,  who  make  up  about  13 
percent  of  the  analysis  group,  have  a  slightly  higher  probability  of 
reenlistment  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Nor  are 
there  significant  differences  among  reservists  with  different  levels  of 
education  although  both  those  with  a  higher  educational  attainment 
and  those  with  a  lower  educational  attainment  than  a  high  school 
degree  have  a  lower  probability  of  reenlistment. 

Age  has  an  important,  although  small,  effect  on  reenlistment  with 
older  individuals  more  likely  to  reenlist.  Note  that  this  effect  is 
obtained  even  after  controlling  for  all  other  variables.  The  elasticity 
of  the  probability  of  reenlistment  with  respect  to  age  is  0.22.  In  other 
words,  a  10  percent  increase  in  age  would  increase  the  probability  of 
reenlistment  by  2.2  percent,  from  0.70  to  0.72. 

The  importance  of  treating  the  reenlistment  decision  as  a  joint  deci¬ 
sion  made  by  the  family  comes  out  clearly  in  the  table.  We  find 
that — other  things  equal — married  reservists  in  general  have  lower 
probabilities  of  reenlistment  although  these  differences  appear  not  to 
be  statistically  significant. 

The  presence  of  dependents^  clearly  is  an  important  motivating  factor 
in  reenlistment.  The  reenlistment  probability  for  individuals  with 
dependents  is  about  10  percent  higher  than  for  those  without  depen¬ 
dents. 

The  perceived  attitude  of  the  spouse  turns  out  to  have  the  largest 
effect  on  reenlistment.  There  are  very  large  differences  evident  here. 
We  compare  these  reenlistment  probabilities  with  those  of  a  married 
individual,  rather  than  the  reference  individual.  Having  a  spouse 
who  has  a  favorable  attitude  toward  reserve  participation  raises 

^Dopcndenta  do  not  include  spouses— see  Q.89  in  the  attached  survey  questionnaire 
in  App.  B. 
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reenlistment  probabilities  to  0.79,  an  increase  of  13  percent,  whereas 
having  a  spouse  with  a  very  unfavorable  attitude  reduces  it  to  0.27,  a 
decrease  of  over  60  percent.  (It  must  be  noted  that  only  about  9  per¬ 
cent  of  spouses  in  our  sample  had  unfavorable  or  very  unfavorable 
attitudes.)  The  large  difference  that  exists  in  the  probability  of  reen¬ 
listment  between  reservists  who  had  spouses  whr  were  favorable  and 
those  whose  spouses  were  neither  favorable  or  unfavorable  suggests 
that — provided  that  this  variable  is  indeed  measuring  spouse  atti¬ 
tudes  correctly  and  is  not  merely  a  reflection  of  the  reservist’s  own 
attitude — programs  that  are  effective  in  changing  spouse  attitudes 
could  be  very  effective  at  raising  reenlistment  rates. 

Civilian  Job  Characteristics.  We  tested  a  number  of  variables 
having  to  do  with  whether  the  individual  was  employed  during  the 
year  before  the  survey  or  in  1986,  the  year  of  the  survey.  We  find 
that  individuals  who  were  unemployed  the  previous  year  are  less 
likely  to  reenlist  whereas  individuals  who  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  are  more  likely  to  do  so,  presumably  because  the 
reserve  offers  some  level  of  income — again  these  differences  are  not 
significant. 

For  those  working,  the  economic  variables  such  as  net  reserve  wage 
and  primary  hours  worked  on  the  civilian  job  have  the  expected 
effect,  although  the  effect  is  rather  small  and  insignificant.  For 
example,  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  net  reserve  wage  would 
increase  the  average  reenlistment  probability  by  0.2  percent;  a  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  on  the  civilian  job  would 
reduce  it  by  -0.9  percent.  The  relationship  between  net  civilian  wage 
and  reenlistment  is,  somewhat  surprisingly,  positive,  although  again 
the  effect  is  very  small.  For  example,  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  net 
civilian  wage  would  increase  the  probability  of  reenlistment  by  0.08 
percent.  Having  to  lose  overtime  opportunities  reduces  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  reenlistment  by  about  4  percent,  but  electing  to  take  vacation 
days  for  AT,  by  itself,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  reenlist¬ 
ment.  We  would  note  that,  while  the  reservist  who  elects  to  use  vaca¬ 
tion  time  for  annual  training  sacrifices  time,  compensation  is 
equivalent  to  paid  military  leave  in  this  respect. 

The  civilian  supervisor’s  attitude — independent  of  other  employer- 
related  factors  in  the  regression — makes  some  difference,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  much  as  simple  cross  tabulations  show.  Having  a 
favorably  disposed  supervisor  appears  to  increase  the  reenlistment 
rate  by  10  percent;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  having  a  nega¬ 
tively  disposed  supervisor  also  increases  the  probability  of 
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reenlistment  by  a  little  over  4  percent.  Three  things  must  be  kept  in 
mind  when  looking  at  these  results.  First,  we  have  already  controlled 
for  working  hours,  type  of  employer,  and  the  loss  of  overtime  oppor¬ 
tunities.  So  the  effect  of  these  on  reenlistment  and  differences  in  atti¬ 
tudes  that  might  be  related  to  these  variables  have  been  already 
taken  into  account.  Second,  the  data  on  supervisors’  attitudes  were 
collected  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  However,  by  the  time  of  actual 
reenlistment,  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  for  some  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals  and  it  is  likely  that  jobs,  supervisors,  or  circumstances  had 
changed.  Third,  as  we  pointed  out  above,  this  variable  measures  the 
perception  of  the  individual  with  respect  to  his  civilian  supervisor’s 
attitude,  not  the  attitude  itself.  If  the  individual  was  incorrect  in  his 
perception  or  was  reporting  a  reflection  of  his  own  feelings  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  then  we  might  obtain  such  inconsistent  results. 

The  uifferences  in  reenlistment  probabilities  by  type  of  employer  tend 
to  be  rather  small,  once  other  factors  are  held  constant.  These  small 
differences  indicate  that  the  model  has  captured  most  of  the 
employer-related  reenlistment  factors,  and  the  remaining  characteris¬ 
tics  tend  to  have  small  effects. 


7-12  YOS  Model 

The  average  reenlistment  probability  for  the  reference  individual  in 
this  model  is,  as  one  would  expect,  considerably  higher;  0.90.  The 
reference  individual  has  the  same  characteristics  of  the  reference 
individual  in  the  model  described  above,  but  for  the  continuous  vari¬ 
ables.  He  is  older,  34  years  old,  earns  slightly  more  per  hour  in  both 
his  reserve  Job  ($4.91)  and  in  his  civilian  job  ($6,49)  and  works 
slightly  longer  hours  (41  hours). 

Service-Related  Variables,  The  results  here  mirror  those  we  found 
earlier,  with  reservists  in  the  lower  paygrades  being  much  less  likely 
to  reenlist.  For  example,  the  reenlistment  probabilities  for  those  in 
paygrades  E-3  and  E-4  are  between  12-30  percent  lower  than  for  an 
E-5  with  exactly  similar  characteristics.  However,  the  Naval  Reserve, 
unlike  what  we  found  earlier,  tends  to  have  the  highest  probability  of 
reenlistment,  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  having  the  lowest.  We 
find  that  those  with  7-9  years  of  service  have  reenlistment  probabil- 
ites  that  are  3  percent  lower  than  those  with  10-12  years  of  service, 
perhaps  reflecting  either  self-selection  or  the  effect  of  increased  vest¬ 
ing  in  the  retirement  system.  A  little  surprisingly,  those  who  had 
active  duty  experience  tend  to  have  slightly  lower  reenlistment  proba¬ 
bilities,  although  these  effects  are  very  small. 
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We  find  that  the  variables  measuring  dissatisfaction  with  unit  train¬ 
ing  and  equipment  have  little  or  no  effect,  whereas  the  variable 
measuring  dissatisfaction  with  the.  morale  of  the  unit  has  a  rather 
large  and  significant  effect.  Being  unhappy  with  unit  morale  tends  to 
decrease  the  probability  of  reenlistment  by  about  8  percent. 

Demographic  Characteristics.  The  effects  of  age,  education,  mari¬ 
tal  status,  and  presence  of  dependents  mirror  those  in  the  4-6  YOS 
model.  Having  dependents  raises  the  reenlistment  probability  by  a 
little  over  3  percent.  Negative  spouse  attitudes  again  prove  impor¬ 
tant.  Having  a  spouse  who  is  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the 
Guard/Reserve  reduces  the  reenlistment  probability  by  8  percent;  for 
those  whose  spouse  is  very  negatively  disposed  toward  the 
Guard/Reserve,  the  difference  is  even  larger:  21  percent. 

Civilian  Job  Characteristics.  By  and  large,  these  effects  reflect 
what  we  found  earlier.  The  economic  variables  have  very  small 
effects  on  reenlistment  and  generally  work  in  the  expected  direction. 
The  availability  of  overtime  has,  surprisingly,  little  or  no  effect  on 
reenlistment.  The  attitude  of  the  civilian  supervisor  has  a  small 
effect  on  reenlistment,  although  those  with  an  unfavorably  disposed 
supervisor  tend  to  have  a  lower  probability  of  reenlistment. 

As  regards  the  type  of  employer,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  reserv¬ 
ists  working  for  local  governments  do  have  a  slightly  lower  probabil¬ 
ity  of  reenlistment.  As  mentioned  earlier,  these  tend  to  be  firemen 
and  policemen  whose  schedules  often  conflict  with  reserve  obligations. 


Some  Examples  of  Cumulative  Effects 

We  have  discussed  the  problems  of  showing  net  effects,  controlling  for 
all  other  variables  and  changing  only  one  or  at  the  most  two  charac¬ 
teristics  at  a  time.  Just  as  an  example,  we  have  calculated  reenlist¬ 
ment  probabilities  for  some  typical  individuals  in  the  two  samples. 
These  are  shown  in  Table  4.2.  The  range  that  emerges  provides  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  total  effect  on  reenlistment  of  these  variables. 
For  example,  having  dependents  and  a  favorable  employer  raises  the 
average  probability  of  reenlistment  from  0.70  to  0.82,  an  increase  of 
17  percent.  If  the  reservist  faces  loss  of  overtime  because  of  reserve 
obligations,  then  his  probability  would  fall  slightly  to  0.81.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  single  reservist  facing  negative  attitudes  at  work  and 
loss  of  overtime  would  have  a  much  lower  probability  of  reenlistment 
(0.67).  The  range  for  married  reservists  is  even  wider.  A  married 
reservist,  with  dependents  and  having  a  supportive  spouse  and 
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employer,  whose  spouse  is  not  working,  has  a  much  higher  probability 
of  reenlistment — 0.88,  compared  with  0.63  foi  a  married  reservist 
whose  spouse  and  employer  are  neutrally  disposed  toward  his  reserve 
obligations  and  who  does  not  have  any  dependents.  The  presence  of  a 
spouse  who  works  full-time  depresses  the  reenlistment  probability  in 
all  cases.  In  the  worst  case  scenario,  a  married  reservist,  with  no 
dependents,  with  a  spouse  and  an  employer  who  view  his  reserve  obli¬ 
gations  with  disfavor,  will  have  a  reenlistment  probability  of  only 
0.57.  If  he,  in  addition,  faces  the  loss  of  overtime,  then  the  probability 
drops  even  further  to  0.53.  If  the  spouse  does  not  work,  holding  the 
other  characteristics  constant,  we  find  the  comparable  probabilities  of 
reenlistment  to  be  0.62  and  0.58.  The  range  is  indeed,  quite  wide. 


RESULTS:  ARMY  SELECTED  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

We  obtained  data  that  allowed  us,  for  the  two  Army  components,  to 
characterize  the  individual’s  type  of  unit  at  the  time  of  reenlistment. 
The  sample  sizes  for  this  group  are  a  little  over  2,019  individuals  for 
the  4-6  YOS  model  and  1,655  for  the  7-12  YOS  model.  Table  4.3 
presents  the  results  for  this  group.  The  reenlistment  probability  for 
the  reference  individual  in  the  4-6  YOS  model  is  almost  the  same  as 
seen  above  in  the  all  components,  4-6  YOS  model:  0.69,  although 
somewhat  lower  in  the  7-12  YOS  model,  0.87  compared  with  0.90  in 
the  all  components  model.  'The  reference  individuals  in  the  respective 
models  have  the  same  characteristics  as  those  described  in  the  all 
components  models  except  that  in  these  models,  the  individual  is 
serving  in  a  combat  unit. 

Because  these  results  are  so  similar  to  those  discussed  above,  we  limit 
our  discussion  to  results  that  are  either  different  or  new. 

The  effect  of  education  appears  to  be  more  pronounced  in  these 
models  than  in  the  all  components  models.  For  example,  having  some 
college  education  reduces  the  probability  of  reenlistment  by  between 
7-9  percent  in  the  two  models  compared  with  2-3  percent  in  the  all 
components  model.  The  differences  are  statistically  significant  in  the 
Army  models. 

Satisfaction  plays  the  same  kind  of  role  in  these  models  that  we  saw 
above:  being  dissatisfied  with  training  or  equipment  reduces  the 
probability  of  reenlistment  in  a  combat  unit  by  about  3-6  percent. 
Being  dissatisfied  with  the  morale  of  unit  personnel  has  a  r  arked 
effect  on  reenlistment  in  the  4-6  YOS  model:  We  find  a  ditierence  of 
about  10  percent  between  the  reen'listment  probability  of  those  who 
were  satisfied  with  the  morale  of  the  unit  and  those  who  were  not. 
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Table  4^ 


Rcenlistment  Among  Reservists:  Army  Components, 
4-6  and  7-12  Years  of  Service 


Characteristic 

Average  reenlistment  probability® 

Paygrade 

E-3 

E-4 

E-5‘’ 

E-6 

E-7  to  E-9 

Component 
Army  Reserve 
Army  National  Guards 

Years  of  service 
7-9  years  total 
l(y-12  years  total*^ 

No  active  service^ 

1-4  years  of  active  service 
5  or  more  years  of  active  service 

Satisfaction  with  uniUreserve  ^ 

Not  dissatisfied  with  training  during  drills 
Dissatisfied  with  training  during  drills 
Not  dissatisfied  with  mechanical  condition 
of  equipment^ 

Dissatisfied  with  mechanical  condition 
of  equipment 

Not  dissatisfied  with  morale  of  unit  personnel 
Dissatisfied  with  morale  of  unit  personnel 

Type  of  Unit 

Serving  in  combat  unit 
Serving  in  combat  support  unit 
Serving  in  combat  service  support  unit 

Perceived  bonus  eligibility 
Not  eligible  for  bonus^ 

,  Uncertain  whether  eligible  for  bonus 
Eligible  for  bonus 
Demographic  characteristics 

Male^ 

Female 

Age  (years)' 

High  school  nongraduate 
High  school  graduate^ 

Some  college  education 


4-6  YOS  7-12  YOS 

0.69 

0.87 

0.46* 

0.35* 

0.64 

0.72* 

0.69 

0.87 

0.67 

0.89 

— 

0.89 

0.72 

0.87 

0.69 

0.87 

0.81 

0.69 

0.87 

0.69 

0.87 

0.72 

0.84 

— 

0.85 

0.69 

0.87 

0.68 

0.85 

0.69 

0.87 

0.64 

0.86 

0.69 

0.87 

0.62* 

0.82 

0.69 

0.87 

0.72 

0.92* 

0.77* 

0.91* 

0.69 

0,87 

0.68 

— 

0.73 

0.69 

0.87 

0.70 

0.82 

0.69* 

0.87 

0.65 

0.79 

0.69 

0.87 

0.63* 

0.81* 
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Table  4.3 — continued 


Characteristic 

4-6  YDS 

7-12  YOS 

Single^ 

0.69 

0.87 

Married 

0.60* 

0.86 

Spouse  working  full-time 

0.58 

0.85 

Spouse  working  part-time 

0.62 

0.89 

No  dependent^ 

0.69 

0.87 

One  dependent 

0.79* 

0.92* 

Two  or  more  dependents 

0.75 

0.90 

Spouse  attitude  very  favorable 

0.75* 

0.89 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  favorable 

Spouse  attitude  neither  favorable 

0.76* 

0.89 

nor  unfavorable^ 

0.60 

0.87 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  unfavorable 

0.57 

0.76 

Spouse  attitude  very  unfavorable 

Civilian  job 

0.22* 

0.58* 

Not  working  in  1985 

0.63 

0.87 

Working  in  198^ 

0.69 

0.8/ 

Attending  school  at  time  of  survey  ( 1986) 

0.66 

0.83 

Not  working  at  time  of  survey  (1986) 

0.75 

0.87 

Working  at  time  of  survey  (t98S)^ 

0.69 

0.87 

Net  hourly  reserve  wage' 

0.69 

0.87 

Average  hourly  civilian  wage' 

0.69 

0.87 

Weekly  hours  worked  on  civilian  job' 

0.69 

0.87 

No  overtime  available^ 

0.69 

0.87 

Availability  of  overtime 

0.66 

0.87 

Given  time  off  for  annual  training^ 

0.69 

0.87 

Used  vacation  days  for  annual  training 

0.70 

0.89 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very  favorable 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 

0.75 

0.90 

favorable 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  neither 

0.79* 

0.92* 

favorable  nor  unfavorable^ 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 

0.69 

0.87 

unfavorable 

0.73 

0.88 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very  unfavorable 

0.76 

0.87 

Federal  government 

0.69 

0.89 

State  government 

0.73 

0.88 

Local  government 

0.69 

0.85 

Large  firm  (500  or  more  employees)^ 

0.G9 

0.87 

Medium  firm  (100-499  employees) 

0.67 

0.90 

Small  firm  (1-99  employees) 

0.70 

0.88 

Self-employed 

0.68 

0.88 

*Si(fnificant  at  0.05  level. 

®0f  the  reference  individual. 

'’Reference  characteristic. 

Tlcfcrcnce  value  for  continuous  variables  is  the  mean. 
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There  are  significant  and  large  differences  in  the  probabilities  of  reen¬ 
listment  of  individuals  serving  in  different  types  of  units.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  4-6  YOS  model,  reenlistment  probabilities  in  combat  sup¬ 
port  and  combat  service  support  units  are  significantly  higher  by 
about  4-12  percent  than  in  combat  units.  In  the  7-12  YOS  model, 
this  difference  is  a  little  over  6  percent.  These  results  suggest  that 
there  are  inherent  differences  in  the  relative  attractiveness  of  units 
and  these  differences  are  related  to  the  type  of  unit  and  presumably 
the  types  of  jobs  available  in  those  units.  Combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  unit  jobs,  for  example,  are  likely  to  have  a  higher 
degree  of  civilian  transferability.  In  any  case,  these  results  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  idea  that  some  kind  of  targeted  bonuses  might  be  useful  in 
compensating  for  the  inherent  differences  among  units. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  this 
analysis  of  reerlistment  behavior  is  the  importance  of  the  set  of  fam¬ 
ily  variables  in  influencing  reenlistment  i’ecisions.  The  perceived 
attitude  of  the  spouse,  for  example,  is  the  single  most  important  pre¬ 
dictor  of  reenlistment  probability.  We  need  to  caveat  these  results  to 
some  extent.  If  the  variable  that  we  have  included  in  our  models  does 
not  really  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  spouse  but  rather  is  a  reflection  of 
the  individual’s  own  satisfaction/dissatisfaction  with  the  reserve,  then 
our  findings  are  not  as  clear-cut.  However,  there  is  some  evidence, 
from  the  question  in  the  survey  regarding  the  individual’s  own  overall 
level  of  satisfaction/dissatisfaction  with  his  Guard/Reserve  participa¬ 
tion  (Q.125  in  the  survey,  App.  B),  that  the  oerceived  attitude  of  the 
spouse  is  indeed  an  independent  variable  or  at  least  is  measuring  a 
dimension  other  than  the  reservist’s  own  feelings. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  emphasis  that  the  reserves  have  placed 
on  family-related  problems  and  on  designing  effective  interventions  is 
well  placed.  Interventions  can  include  implementing  support  groups, 
training  reservists  in  communication  skills,  making  commanders 
aware  of  these  issues,  and  perhaps  implementing  social  activities  to 
help  the  family  feel  a  part  of  the  reserves.  Marital  status,  presence  of 
dependents,  and  the  working  status  of  the  spouse  also  are  strong  pre¬ 
dictors  of  reenlistment. 

Indeed,  family  issues  may  remain  more  hidden  than  employer  issues 
because  of  the  greater  social  acceptability  of  leaving  due  to  employer 
problems.  Evidence  in  this  survey  indicates  that  spouse  attitude 
exerts  a  far  stronger  influence  than  employer  attitudes.  However, 
employer-related  issues  constitute  not  only  supervisor  attitudes  but 
also  unfavorable  leave  policies,  lost  overtime,  schedule  conflicts,  and 
reduced  promotion  opportunity.  Although  spouse  attitude  may  more 
fully  reflect  family  effects,  employment-related  issues  are  only  par¬ 
tially  captured  by  supervisor  attitude.  So  efforts  to  influence 
employers  should  be  more  broadly  based.  Because  the  family  prob¬ 
lems  remain  more  covert,  and  perhaps  are  more  complex,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  do  some  detailed  case  studies  of  family  issues.  These  would 
involve  discussion  with  family  members  about  reserve  service  and 
with  unit  commanders  regarding  attitudes  toward  family  problems. 
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Our  findings  have  three  implications  for  the  current  programs 
oriented  toward  employer  support  (NCESGR).  The  first  is  that 
employer  support  remains  an  issue  for  many  reservists,  but  it  is  much 
broader  than  supervisor  attitudes.  The  second  implication  is  that 
local  governments  need  to  be  targeted  as  well  as  private  employers  for 
support  programs.  Perhaps  because  of  fire  and  police  participation  in 
the  reserves  and  their  common  scheduling  conflicts,  local  govern¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  a  far  less  favorable  attitude  toward  the  reserves 
than  either  state  or  federal  employers.  The  third  implication  is  that 
the  degree  of  perceived  attitude  matters.  The  program  should  not 
only  target  “problem”  employers  but  should  attempt  to  influence  neu¬ 
tral  or  somewhat  favorable  employers  into  the  very  favorable  region. 

Our  research  highlights  the  importance  of  understanding  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  the  problems  that  reserve  participation  causes 
employers  and  families;  a  way  of  doing  this  might  be  through  surveys. 
Without  more  evidence  on  this  issue,  programs  and  policies  designed 
to  alleviate  negative  feelings  might  well  miss  the  mark. 

One  finding  of  this  analysis  is  that  family  and  employer  problems  are 
exacerbated  much  more  during  annual  training  and  when  extra  time 
is  required  for  the  reserve  job  than  for  drill  participation.  Besides  the 
length  of  annual  training,  part  of  the  conflict  may  occur  because  net 
compensation  for  annual  training  time  is  quite  low  compared  with 
that  for  drill  participation.  Restructuring  compensation  to  provide 
more  compensation  for  annual  training  and  certainly  higher  hourly 
compensation  for  additional  annual  training  time  will  be  required  to 
minimize  losses.  At  present,  many  reservists  actually  lose  income 
when  at  annual  training  because  their  reserve  hourly  rate  is  less  than 
their  civilian  hourly  rate. 

We  have  seen  that  reservists  in  higher  paygrades  are  much  more 
likely  to  reenlist  than  those  in  lower  paygrades,  suggesting  that 
retirement  benefits  along  with  promotion  opportunity  play  a  large 
role  in  reenlistment  decisions.  Our  evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of 
bonus  payments  is  positive  but  weak.  This  is  perhaps  because  we 
used  an  indirect  measure  of  bonus  eligibility  and  because  many 
reservists  did  not  know  whether  they  would  be  eligible  for  bonus  pay¬ 
ments.  There  appeared  to  be  much  uncertainty  concerning  whether 
bonus  payments  would  be  available  at  reenlistment. 

Our  evidence  also  suggests  that  unit  training  and  environment  are 
important  determinants  in  the  reenlistment  decision.  In  particular, 
the  perceived  morale  of  unit  personnel  appeared  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  reenlistment  probability,  lending  support  to  our 
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hypothesis  that  nonpecuniary  characteristics  of  the  reserve  job  are  an 
important  factor  in  reserve  participation. 

One  other  important  finding  is  the  difference  in  the  probability  of 
reenlisting  in  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
units.  This  suggests  that  there  are  inherent  differences  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  attractiveness  of  these  units,  perhaps  related  to  the  types  of  jobs 
available  in  these  units  and  the  transferability  of  these  skills  to  civil¬ 
ian  life.  The  finding  also  suggests  that  some  kind  of  targeted  bonuses 
might  be  useful  in  compensating  for  these  differences. 

In  conclusion,  our  models  point  to  the  importance  of  attitudinal  and 
unit  environment  variables  in  the  reenlistment  decisions  of  early  to 
mid-career  reservists,  as  contrasted  with  the  emphasis  that  tradi¬ 
tional  moonlighting  models  place  on  economic  variables.  The  reserve 
job  is  unique  and  the  motivations  and  factors  underlying  the  decision 
to  participate  in  the  reserve  tend  to  be  somewhat  different  from  those 
underlying  a  decision  to  moonlight  in  the  civilian  sector.  Models  of 
reserve  participation  or  reenlistment  need  to  take  these  differences 
into  account,  as  shown  in  this  report. 
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LOGISTIC  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS 


Table  A.1 

Logistic  Regression  Coefficients  for  the  Reenlistment  Model: 

All  Components,  4-6  and  7-12  Years  of  Service 

4-6  Years  of  Service  7-12  Years  of  Service 


Independent  Variable 

Coef. 

t-stat. 

Coef. 

t-stat. 

Constant 

0.30 

— 

1.47 

■  — 

£.3 

-0.66 

2.96‘ 

-1.74 

3.19* 

E-4 

-0.16 

1.44 

-0.91 

6.15* 

E-6 

0.08 

0.26 

0.21 

1.45 

E.7  to  E-9 

— 

— 

0.16 

0.50 

Army  Reserve 

0.20 

1.61 

0.22 

1.37 

Naval  Reserve 

-0.10 

0.39 

0.46 

1.79 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

0.06 

0.41 

-0.60 

1.72 

Air  National  Guard 

-0,03 

0.17 

-0.00 

0.01 

Air  Force  Reserve 

0.30 

1.29 

0.27 

1,24 

7-9  years  of  total  service 

— 

-0.30 

2.36* 

1—4  years  of  active  service 

0.13 

1.14 

-0.12 

0.79 

5  or  more  years  of  active  service 

— 

— 

-0.26 

1.22 

Female 

0.19 

1.32 

-0.30 

1.40 

Age  (years) 

0.03 

2.44* 

0.02 

1.94 

High  school  nongraduate 

-0.20 

1.06 

-0.42 

1.31 

Some  college  education 

-0.10 

0.94 

-0.22 

1.70 

Not  working  in  1985 

-0.26 

0.91 

-0.15 

0.33 

Not  working  at  time  of  survey  (1986) 

0.12 

0.77 

-0.05 

0.21 

Married 

-0.34 

1.95 

-0.17 

0.75 

Spouse  working  full-time 

-0.19 

1.33 

-0.06 

0.39 

Spouse  working  part-time 

0.05 

0.26 

0.29 

1.31 

Attending  school  at  time  of  survey 
(1986) 

-0.18 

1.60 

-0.16 

1.03 

One  dependent 

0.37 

2.91* 

0.42 

2.26* 

Two  or  more  dependents 

0.34 

2.60* 

0.31 

1.84 

Used  vacation  days  for  annual 
training 

-0.0 1 

0.01 

0.03 

0.16 
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Table  A.  1— continued 


4-6  Years  of  Service 

7-12  Years  of  Service 

Independent  Variable 

Ojef. 

t-stat. 

Coef. 

t'Stat. 

Spouse  attitude  very  favorable 

0.70 

3.86* 

0.30 

1.49 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  favorable 

0.79 

4.19* 

0.15 

0.74 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  unfavorable 

-0.05 

0.22 

-0.46 

1.53 

Spouse  attitude  very  unfavorable 

-1.51 

5.66* 

-1.12 

2.75* 

Net  hourly  reserve  wage 

0.02 

0.73 

0.05 

1.62 

Average  hourly  civilian  wage 

0.01 

0.59 

0.01 

0.62 

Weekly  hours  worked  on  civilian  job 

-0.01 

1.57 

-0.01 

0.86 

Availability  of  overtime 

-0.15 

1.53 

-0.07 

0.53 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very 
favorable 

0.25 

1.89 

0.12 

0.72 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 
favorable 

0.34 

2.50* 

0.30 

1.66 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 
unfavorable 

0.01 

0.02 

-0.01 

0.02 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very 
unfavorable 

0.12 

0.49 

-0.31 

0.97 

Federal  government 

0.10 

0.46 

0.34 

1.52 

State  government 

0.24 

1.22 

0.21 

0.89 

Local  government 

0.03 

0.15 

-0.24 

1.05 

Medium  firm  (100-499  employees) 

-0.03 

0.23 

0.23 

1.15 

Small  firm  (1-99  employees) 

-0.02 

0.14 

0.14 

0.74 

Self-employed 

-0.12 

0.69 

-0.06 

0.21 

Dissatisfied  with  training  during  drills 

-0.12 

1.69 

0.01 

0.09 

Dissatisfied  with  mechanical  condition 
of  equipment 

-0.19 

1.74 

-0.12 

0.69 

Dissatisfied  with  morale  of  unit 
personnel 

-0.22 

1.52 

-0  60 

3.63* 

Uncertain  whether  eligible  for  bonus 

0.07 

0.55 

— 

Eligible  for  bonus 

0.18 

1.41 

— 

— 

Significant  at  0.05  level. 
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Table  A.2 

Logistic  Regression  Coefficients  for  the  Reenlistment  Model: 
Army  Components,  4-6  and  7-12  Years  of  Service 


4-6  Years  of  Service  7-12  Years  of  Service 


Independent  Variable 

Coef. 

t-stat. 

Coef. 

t-stat. 

Constant 

0.22 

— 

1.75 

— 

E-3 

-0.97 

3.44* 

-2.48 

3.89* 

E-4 

-0.23 

1.75 

-0.91 

4.37* 

E-6 

-0.13 

0.38 

0.24 

1.27 

E-7  to  E-9 

— 

— 

0.21 

0.59 

Army  Reserve 

0.11 

0.77 

0.03 

0.18 

7-9  years  of  total  service 

-0.29 

1.82 

1-4  years  of  active  service 

0.13 

0.90 

-0.18 

0.98 

5  or  more  years  of  active  service 

— 

— 

-0.14 

0.52 

Female 

0.01 

0.05 

-0.38 

1.32 

Age  (years) 

0.03 

1.97* 

0.01 

0.86 

High  school  nongraduate 

-0.19 

0.93 

-0.54 

1.59 

Some  college  education 

-0.28 

2.04* 

-0.44 

2.63* 

Not  working  in  1985 

-0.30 

0.90 

0.05 

0.09 

Not  working  at  time  of  survey  (1986) 

0.28 

1.57 

-0.01 

0.02 

Married 

-0.42 

2.01* 

-0.02 

0.08 

Spouse  working  full-time 

-0.10 

0.58 

-0.08 

0.37 

Spouse  working  part-time 

0.07 

0.25 

0.29 

1.04 

Spouse  attitude  very  favorable 

0.71 

3.22* 

0.25 

0.97 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  favorable 

0.73 

3.22* 

0,23 

0.89 

Spouse  attitude  somewhat  unfavorable 

-0.15 

0.54 

-0.67 

1.84 

Spouse  attitude  very  unfavorable 

-1.65 

5.22* 

-1.53 

3.12* 

Attending  school  at  time  of  survey 
(1986) 

-0.16 

1.08 

-0.28 

1.39 

One  dependent 

0.50 

3.31* 

0.54 

2.29* 

Two  or  more  dependents 

0.25 

1.54 

0.30 

1.42 

Used  vacation  days  for  annual  training 

0.05 

0.29 

0.21 

1.06 

Net  hourly  reserve  wage 

0.01 

0.30 

0.04 

1.03 

Average  hourly  civilian  wage 

-0.00 

0.03 

0.01 

0.47 

Weekly  hours  worked  on  civilian  job 

-0.01 

0.83 

-0.01 

1.44 

Availability  of  overtime 

-0.17 

1.36 

0.02 

0.12 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very 
favorable 

0.26 

1.38 

0.35 

1.55 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 
favorable 

0.50 

3.05* 

0.53 

2,36* 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  somewhat 
unfavorable 

0.20 

0.94 

0.10 

0.36 

Civilian  supervisor  attitude  very 
unfavorable 

0.32 

1.13 

0.04 

0.11 
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Table  A.2 — continued 


4-6  Years  of  Service 

7-12  Years  of  Service 

Independent  Variable 

Coef. 

t-stat. 

Coef. 

t-stat. 

Federal  government 

0.00 

0.00 

0.25 

0.81 

State  government 

0.19 

0.75 

0.12 

0.40 

Local  government 

-0.00 

0.00 

-0.14 

0.48 

Medium  firm  (100-499  employees) 

-0.10 

0.54 

0.31 

1.21 

Small  firm  (1-99  employees) 

0.03 

0.17 

0.09 

0.40 

Self-employed 

-0.08 

0.38 

0.15 

0.45 

Dissatisfied  with  training  during  drills 
Dissatisfied  with  mechanical  condition 

-0.08 

0.58 

-0.11 

0.56 

of  equipment 

Dissatisfied  with  morale  of  unit 

-0.23 

1.55 

-0.08 

0.35 

personnel 

-0.35 

2.43* 

-0.38 

1.88 

Serving  in  combat  support  unit 

0.14 

0.94 

0.55 

2.54* 

Serving  in  combat  service  support  unit 

0.41 

2.88* 

0.48 

2.45* 

Uncertain  whether  eligible  for  bonus 

-0.07 

0.41 

Eligible  for  bonus 

0.18 

1.10 

— 

— 

SignificanC  at  0  05  level. 


FORM  2 

RCS  RA  (07)  1720 


Appendix  B 


1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY 
OF  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 
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TO  ENSURE  THE  CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  YOUR  RESPONSES. 
PLEASE  SEPARATE  THIS  FRONT  COVER  FROM  THE  QUES¬ 
TIONNAIRE  AND  DESTROY  THE  FRONT  COVER  AFTER 
READING  THE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
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USI  MO  t  OMLV 


•  Mak«  heavy  bUcfc  marha  that  fill  the  cede  for 
your  answer. 


*  Please  do  not  make  stray  marks  of  any  kirvi 


«  Ai^awers  to  some  of  the  questions  will  be  on  a 
S£VEN  POINT  SCALE. 

E  sample  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
opporttaeties  you  have  for 
promotion  in  your  unit? 


INCORRECT  MARKS  CORRECT  MARK 

0Q®o  ooeo 


•  Sometimea  you  will  be  asked  to  'M.xk  All  tK>r 
apDly'  When  this  instruction  appears  you  may  mark 
more  than  one  ^iwer 

Example:  In  which  components  have  you  served^ 

;  Mark  AIL  fhal  JOdv 

Q  A  live  Arniv  <USAl 
0  Aiitiy  lUitwymi  Ghitil  'AR\0' 

0AiTnv  Peserv**  iUSAR) 

0Activ»?  k*jvv  (USN) 

0^•,lVHl  Ri'urrve  lUSNRl 
^Acfive  Atf  Fon  e  ;USAF) 

Q  Ar  Ou.v(l  'ANGl 

^  An  fijtcff  'USAFR) 

O  Active  Cmps  lUSMCi 

OMaroe  Corps  Resrvvc  tU'^MCP' 

0  A:fiv«'  Co.iM  Gu.wc1  lUSCGi 
0Cod.sf  Go.‘rtf  Ri'servi* 


«lf  you  are  'Very  Dissatisfied.'’  you 
would  mark  1 

-If  you  are  "Very  Satisfied."  you 
would  mark  7 

-If  your  opinion  is  somewhere  m 
between,  you  would  mark  2  or  3 
or  4  or  5  or  6 


*  If  you  are  asked  to  9ve  numbers  for  your 
answer,  please  record  as  shown  below 

Example  In  alt.  to  the  nearest  year,  how  Iooq 

have  you  served  in  the  Guard/Reserve’ 


H  your  answer  is  4  — < 

*  Write  the  numbers  m  the  boxes, 
makinq  sure  the  last  number  is 
always  placed  m  the  right- 
hand  box. 


1  Fill  m  the  unused  boxes  with 


If  your  answer  is  "Active  Air  Force  "  and 

"Ae  Force  Reserve."  then  mark  two  circles  clearly 


*  Then  mark  the  matching  cede 
below  e<ich  box 


•  Sometimes  you  will  be  asked  to  'M-i'fc  .-iv  When 
this  instruction  appears  mark  the  answer  that 


Example:  Cf  which  Reserve  Component  .Ke 
you  a  member^  Mki>  i.fw 

0  Army  N.iIhv>.iI  Gihiril 
0Af(iiv  Rir>.»ffvr» 

^  M.iv,il  R>'vprt.» 

0Md'*ii'  Cijrps  R»-si>rv*« 

0  Arf  N,iI'0»m«  Gi'.viI 
OAr  Fiycp 

0  Coast  Gutird  Ri-sr-rve 


TO  ENSURE  THE  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIALITY  OF  YOUR  RESPONSES, 
PLEASE  SEPARATE  THIS  FRONT 
COVER  FROM  THE  QUESTION¬ 
NAIRE  AND  DESTROY  THE 
FRONT  COVER  AFTER  READING 
THE  INSTRUCTIONS.  - 


It  your  answer  is  "Naval  Reserve."  then  just  mark 
one  circle  as  shown 
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9.  Hav«  you  s«rv«d  in  fnofs  than  on<  eomponant  of 
ttw  milftary? 

O^®*.  (answer  10  betow) 

ONo.  go  to  QU6STK)N  11 


lOl  In  which  comporwnts  have  you  sarvod? 
Miht  all  that  apply 


O  Acitv^  Army  (USA) 

OArmy  Natior^al  Guard  (ARNG) 
OAnny  Reserve  (USAR) 

O  Active  Navy  (USN) 

O  Naval  Reserve  (USNR) 

O  Active  Ar  Force  (USAF) 

OAe  National  Guard  (ANG) 

O  A»  Force  Reserve  (USAFR) 

O  Active  Marne  Corps  (USMC) 

O  Marne  Corps  Reserve  (USMCR) 
O  Active  Coast  Guard  lUSCG) 

O  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (USCGR) 


1Z  in  aH.  to  the  rwarest  year,  hew  tang  did  you  serve 
in  the  Active  Force/ow  acihre  duCyF  Oo  rx>t  ncKjde 
yotf  wtial  active  duty  trawng  lor  the  Guard/Reserve 
bsdude  servce  as  nS-AGR/TAR 

Ol  have  never  served  n  rtw  Actrve  Force 
Otess  than  1  year 


Na  of 

Yeere  Served 


riAHt 


13.  When  you  finellv  telt  the  Active  Force/active  duty, 
what  was  your  pay  ^ada’  Mc«k  or>e 


Creistad  Gredat  (Meet  Grades 


Oc-' 

OE-6 

0'«-i 

00-1 

00-5 

Oe-J 

OE-7 

Ow-2 

00-2 

O0-6 

OE-3 

OE-8 

Ow-3 

OO-3 

00-7  0. 

OE-4 

OE-9 

OW-4 

OO-4 

above 

OE-5 

4i 

i 

6 

never  served 

n  the  Active 

Force/or> 

act>ve  duty 

11.  In  all.  to  the  nearest  year,  how  long  have  you 
served  in  the  Guard/Reserve^  00  NOT  nctude 
active  duty  years 

O^ess  than  1  yedr 


YCARS 


I  MILITARY  PLANS 


14.  At  the  time  of  your  erdistment  or  your  most  rectmt 
reenlistmeni  (or  aiter^sionl  in  the  Guerd/Reserve. 
how  many  years  of  Selected  Reserve  service  did 
you  sign  up  for^  M.vk  me 

O  I  ye.w  f>r  k'ss 

O  3  >**•"' 

Qa  v»».tr^ 

05  ve.vs 

06  Vf>.tfS 

O  7  vears 

O0  vears 

1$.  At  the  time  of  your  enhstment  or  most  nscant 
reenifstmem.  did  you  receive  a  bonus7  M.irk  one 


Ono 

O  Fnli^rment 

O  '(*‘S  Rotrnlisfov-nf 


0(0  tn  1C)  No  chance 
0(1  If*  10)  possibilitv 

0(2  10)  Slight  possitxiitv 

0(3  in  10)  S<xn«  possibility 
0(4  m  10)  Faif  possibility 
0(5  10)  Faifly  gtxxl  possibility 

0(6  m  10)  Good  possibility 
0(7  lO  10)  Probable 
0(8  m  10)  Very  probdWe 
0(9  10)  Almost  sure 

0(10  m  10)  Certotf^ 


tf  required  drills  were  irKreased  an  additional  twq 
^2^  four»hour  drills  of  month,  how  like»v  would 
you  be  to  reenlist  or  attend  in  the  Guard/Reserve 
beyond  any  current  service  obligation? 

0(0  SI  10)  No  chance 

0(1  •>  10)  Very  slMjht  possibiiiiy 

0(2  n  10)  Slight  possibility 

0(3  ft  10)  Some  possibility 

0(4  w>  10)  Fair  possibility 

0(5  rn  10)  Fatfly  good  possibilitv 

0(6  n  10)  Good  possibiliiy 

0(7  n  10)  Probable 
0(8  n  10)  Very  probable 
0(9  10)  Almost  sure 

0(10  m  10)  Certain 


If  annual  trairung/ACDUTRA  was  increased  by  an 
additional  S  days,  how  likely  would  you  be  to 
reenlist  or  estend  m  the  Goard/Reserve  beyond 
any  current  service  obligatton? 

0(0  n  10)  No  chance 
0(1  n  10)  Very  slight  possibil'ty 
0(2  n  10)  Slight  possibility 
0(3  n  10)  Son^e  pt>ssi(>ility 
0(4  n  10)  Fair  possibility 
0(5  10)  Fairly  gorxf  possibility 

0(6  n  10)  Good  possibilitv 
0(7  n  10)  ProlMhIp 
0(8  m  10)  Very  probaWo 
Oi9  m  10)  Almost  sure 
0(10  m  tO)  Ceririin 
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M«io» 

Coxi'itMfnn 

Ci»ir4>ui<«n 

Mttw 

CoMtnkHMP* 

t*l> 

CottmavtiQM 

S«rvrg  tt>«  country 

O 

o 

0 

o 

Us»og  e'iucjt'ona^  beopfiis 

O 

o 

0 

o 

Obtarvng  trwvtg  n  a  ^kiii  that  would  heto  gtf  a  ov*(hjn  |ob 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Serving  with  the  peoo*e  'h  the  iint 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Geftng  cr«Jit  toward  Guard/Resarva  raframant 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Promotion  oooortonitie^ 

o 

0 

o 

o 

OpportunTfy  to  ii»e  militarv  aouw^t 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Chaiteoge  ol  n:t(.torv  tramirq 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Naedad  tha  monay  lor  baste  famtty  a«c>anses 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Wyntett  extry  rtotiev  »o  us**  now 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Savng  Kxome  ♦or  the  *otura 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Travef/'<^*l  awav'  r>t)p(»f luntties 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Just  anjovad  tha  Guard/Rasarva 

o 

o 

0 

o 

PrifJa  in  niy  ,»crf>niul.shnM*nts  «’  Ih»»  Gi.Jfd''Rps»*'v»* 

o 

o 

o 

0 

m  MILITARY  TRAINING.  BENEFITS  AND  PROGRAMS 


27.  How  worn  you  tratnod  for  your  currant  Primory  MOS/|  32.  In  1985.  how  marty  days  of  Annual  Training 


Rating/Spaciafty?  Made  ^1  that  appty 

Qh  a  formal  service  school 

(OJT)  r  a  ctvthan  fOb 
A  formal  civilian  school 

OO^fhe-job-trarw^  (OJT)  r  the  active  service 
OOr>-the-|06-tra«ng  (OJT)  «  a  Guard/fleserve  unit 
Q  Correspocxience  coursefs) 


28.  Pur  all  of  1985.  wtiat  percentaga  of 
your  tim*  was  spant  wording  in  your 
Primary  MOS/Rating/Specialty? 

ONcyw  O50-7d% 

0^-24%  075-99^ 

025-49%  0100^(411) 

29.  (a  your  current  Primary  MOS/Rating/Specialtv 
trie  same  MOS/Rating/Speciaity  you  had  while 
on  active  duty? 

QOoes  not  apply.  I  don't  have  prior  active  duty  servee 

Ono 


38  How  similar  is  your  civilian  job  to  your  Guard/ 
Reserve  duty? 

OOoes  not  apply.  I  don't  have  a  civilian  job 
OOocs  not  apply,  I  am  a  Guard/Reserve  technician 
OVery  srmlar 
OSmilar 

O  Somewhat  similar 
Similar  at  all 


31.  In  calervfar  year  1985,  in  which  of  the  following  did 
you  participate  in/perform?  Mark  al^l  that  apply 

O^fideral  mobiiization 
O  State  mobilization 
Ot-ocal  call-up 
O  Annual  Training/ ACOUTRA 
O  Active  duty 

O-iiiial  or  e*  tended  active  duty  for  training 
O  Guard/Reserve  work  at  home  or  on  my  civilian  job 


/ACOUTRA  did  you  attend?  Do  not  mclude  school 
unless  used  to  satisfy  your  Annual  Trainir>g/ACDUTRA 
reduenment 


NO  Of  OATS 


hot  attend  1985  Annual  Trar^mg/ ACOUTRA 

33.  Did  you  atteryj  1985  Annual  Training/ ACOUTRA  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  a  week  or  more  at  a  time, 

or  all  at  orwe? 

OOid  not  attend  1985  ArwHj.il  Training/ ACOUTRA 
OA  few  days  at  a  tme.  several  times 
over  the  year 

OA  week  or  more  at  a  finH- 
O  All  at  once 

34.  In  calender  year  1985.  now  many  pai- 
"Mandays.*'  in  addition  to  any  regul.ir 

drill  days  and  Annual  Training/ ACuUTR A  did 
you  serve? 

ONone 


PAID  MANDAYS 
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36.  in  an  avaraga  month  in  1985.  how  many  unpaid 
houra  did  you  apand  at  your  drill  location 
(piaca  of  ragular  duty)? 


aa  UNPAio 
Houas  aca  month 


3®“  For  aH  of  1985.  what  was  your  total  Cviard/Rasarva 
irtcoma  6€F0ffE  taxas  and  daducttons?  .jny 

pay  from  cJifts.  Annual  Tfaming/ACOUTflA, 
and  arty  caH-ups  or  other  active  duty  or  active  duty 
lor  trarwtg  Qo  not  rtclude  earrw^  as  a  Go.ird/ 

Reserve  technician  Please  give  your  best  estimate 


«fnoi^1  yt  tn*  -* 


aound  ta 

nMTMt  wt«oN  doAcf 

ra  »i  lh«  <jrn»fd 
(MiM  With  ««ro4. 
(^0*  •■•'noN  't 
vour  Wttwwr  ts 
St. 503  75.  artw 
015041 

Ttwn.  in«Hi  ihc 
m«fetw>9  evcN 
Wlov*  f<cn  boi 


rOTAL  GUARO/ 
acseavi  incomc 

$ 

©I©©©)© 
©©©©© 
©©©©© 
©©I®©© 

©©©©I© 

©©©©© 

©©!0©© 


37.  A)togeTh«r  in  1985.  what  n»iis  lh«  total  amount  that 
you  and  your  famtly  spont  in  rrytitaty  e.changna 
1a.^.  PX.  8X17  Pita-jP  'jive  ytay  bast  ost.iMt.*  M.ti.  ..... 


O  aO  (Nono) 

OS1  -  99 
Os  100  -  199 
OS200  -  399 
OSAOO  -  939 
OSeOO  -  999 
Os  1  000  -  1,999 
OS2  000  or  fTtfVf> 


OOon  t  kr>oi.v/iifn  tvjf  sun 


38.  Did  you  participata  in  the  196^1965  Selected 
Resarva  Conrvmssary  Test  (conducted  in  the  Loa 
Angelas.  San  Antonio,  Maw  EnglMd  areas  from 
1  Jan  1984  to  30  Sept  1985)7 

O^es 

ONo 

OOiin  t  kiviw 

39  Altogether  m  1985.  what  was  lha  total  amount  that 
you  and  your  farmly  spent  in  milAsrv  commikianes? 

Please  give  your  bt'st  estimate 

OSO  iNorxfj 

Os*  -  ^3 

OSlOO  -  199 
OS200  -  399 
OS400  -  599 
OseOO  *  999 

Osiooo-  1990 

OS2  001)  or  HKire 

40  Are  you  oeyv  eligible  for  educational  benefits  as  a 
result  of  miiitafv  service’  Mark  rrwit  .topiy 

Cn«>  go  to  question  42 

O  Y,;s  St.itr  8*’n*^tits  fa  my  Cu.>rd/ Reserve  service 
S*'l*»*‘tr'il  Rt'Srvvp  Gl  Bill 
0  Y.‘S  A|  tiv»*  forrp  iVEAP  Q  B'll* 

OOryi  t  iiiv»w  /.wM  »M>t  Mjre 

41  Which  erlucatitxial  benefits  are  you  now  using? 

.1(1  tti.it 

OSt.jtH  Biinpi'iN  for  GuiVrt/Beservp 
O^*’**''  li‘<l  P^'-Tt-rvi*  Gl 
O  A.  r-vi'  7*  t>.  -vr.ts  iVEAP  a  BJtl 

42.  Which  of  the  following  medical/hospitalization 
coverages  do  you  have’  .it!  rtvit  ai’Div 

Ovji..if:l  ■  tKfp.Kjt- 

Q  A.  '-v.'  ,  ..\.-r.Kir 

O',.  1.-  .wittvdslf  HoK  . 

O^'*'  '  ••''•iHi'-.i-r 

>«>  -ii.*-  ^  .  I  'j  i-.v-r 

OOlIv^  oov.iti*  »  i>viv,»,jr 
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43..  How  much  of  o  problom  m  MCh  ot  iho  following  for  your  unit  in  m—tinQ  your  tinit'a  trainino  obioctiva?  Please 
mark  the  number  which  shows  your  opinion  on  the  kies  below  For  eaumpie.  people  who  feel  that 
an  (tern  o  fiioi  a  Problem  would  mark  7  People  who  (eel  that  an  itenr>  s  A  Serious  Problem  would 
mark  t.  Others  may  have  oprtions  somewhere  between  1  and  7  Mark  one  for  eiwih  item 


A 

Out-of-date  equ^sment/weapors 

A  Serious 
Preblew 

o  ® 

& 

® 

® 

® 

Not  a 
Problem 

® 

Don’t 

Knew 

o 

B 

Poor  mechanical  condition  of  equpmei it/ weapons 

o. 

© 

0 

® 

® 

® 

o 

C 

Berta  below  sinnoth  rt  Gabes  E-1  -  E-4 

o 

© 

© 

® 

® 

® 

o 

o 

0 

Berta  below  strertoth  n  Gades  £-5  -  E-9 

0 

© 

© 

® 

© 

® 

© 

o 

E 

Not  ertough  staff  resources  to  plan  effective  trarvng 

o 

© 

© 

® 

® 

® 

© 

o 

F 

tow  attendarKe  of  unit  personnel  at  Urut  Onlis 

0 

© 

© 

® 

® 

® 

© 

o 

G 

Low  attendance  of  tmt  oersorvrel  at  Annual  Traono/ACOUTRA  O 

© 

© 

® 

® 

® 

© 

0 

H 

Irteffective  iramexj  durro  Annual  Trainma/ACOUTRA 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

® 

© 

0 

L 

Shortage  of  MOS/Ratr^/Speoafty  qualified  personnel 

o 

© 

© 

© 

® 

© 

o 

J. 

Low  quality  of  oersonr>el  m  low  grade  unit  drill  'postuons 

o 

© 

© 

© 

® 

© 

0 

0 

K. 

No  enough  dnn  time  to  practice  skills 

o 

© 

© 

® 

® 

© 

o 

L. 

Not  enough  time  to  plan  tramrig  obiectives  and  get  ^l 

o 

© 

® 

© 

® 

® 

© 

o 

M 

administrative  paperwork  done 

Lack  of  access  to  good  tramng  facilities  ar>d  grounds 

0 

© 

® 

© 

® 

® 

© 

0 

N 

Lack  of  good  ir^struction  mamtals  and  materials 

© 

© 

® 

© 

® 

© 

o 

0 

Lack  of  supphes.  such  as  ammunition,  gasokne,  etc 

© 

© 

® 

© 

® 

® 

© 

o 

PtEASE  CHECK;  HAVE  YOU  MARKED  0^^  NUMBER  FOR  EACH  ITEM? 

44.  How  do  you  usually  get  to  the  place  of  regular  military  duty  or  drill  meeiir>gs7 
Mark  one 

O  Drive  myseff 
O  Onven  by  spouse 
O  Driven  by  another  family  rnember 
QCar  pool 

O  Military  air  transportation 
O  Other  military  transoortatioo 
QPuWic  transportation 

OTa*' 

OWatk 


45.  How  lor>g  does  it  usually  take  you  to  get  frorrt  home  to  the  place  where  your  unit  meets/drills? 
Mark  or>e 

OO-  ^9  minutes 
0  20-39  minutes 
040-59  mmutes 
O  hours 
02-3  hours 
03-6  hours 
O  6  hours  or  more 
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SB.  How  long  havo  you  boon  in  your  proMnt  unit? 


MO.  Vf  AAS 
H  PRCSCNT  UNIT 


56-  If  mobiii2«d.  would  you  mobilUe  with  your 
protont  unit? 

Ono 

O Don't  know 

$7.  If  rnoMuod.  would  your  military  dutias  ba 
tha  sama  at  your  currant  dutias  whan 
attending  Annual  Training/ ACOUTRA7 

OOon  t  know 


58.  Ara  you  a  military  technician,  la.,  a 
civilian  amployae  of  tha  Army  or  Air  Force 
National  Guard  or  Rasarvaa? 

ONo  go  to  question  61.  Sectwn  IV  below 
0'^®s 

59.  How  long  have  you  bean  employed  aa  a  military 
tachnician? 

OEcss  than  1  year 


MO  YEARS 

EMRiOVED  AS  TECHNICIAN 


90.  Oo  .you  drill  with  the  tame  unit  that  you  work  in 
aa  a  technician? 

O^o 


is;  individual  and  family  characteristics 


61.  Ara  you  male  or  female? 

Ofemate 

62.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 


AGE  LAST 
BMTHOAV 


63.  Where  were  you  bom? 

Qki  the  United  States 

O  Outside  the  Unitetl  States  to  rmliiary  parents 

United  States  to  oonrmlitary  parents 

64.  Are  you  an  American  citixen? 

O^es 

O^-  ^esKtent  ai«€»Y 
O^-  3  resident  alien 

65.  Are  you: 

O  American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native 
O  Black  /Ne^o/  .Afro- American 
O  Oriental/ Asiitn/Chmese/ Japanese/Korean/ 
FilSJirxi/PacifK:  Islander 
O  White/Couc.isian 
O  Other 
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66.  Ar«  you  of  Spani«h/H(sp«nic  origin  or  ctoscont? 

QNo  {not  Spamsh/Hfspanc) 

MeKCan/MoHicarvArTwican/CrKano 
O^ea.  Puerto  Rear' 

0^«s-  Cuban 

Central  or  South  Amertcan 
Spanoh/Hsoantc 


67.  Do  you  apeak  ErtgNah  at  your  mein  lartguage 
at  home? 

QYes.  GO  TO  QUESTION  69 


71.  If  you  are  rx>w  atteryfing  a  civilian  school,  what 
kind  of  school  »s  it?  M<jrk  ^  that  applv 

OCoes  not  apoly  I  don  t  attend  school 
OVor,HK3rvd  Mt^le  bu.vtess  or  other  career  trajmrvj  school 
O-krxor  or  ronmiurwtv  coWeqe  (two  years) 
year  cultege  or  unversity 
OCratfuate  or  urolessiurW  school 
O  Other 

72.  What  IS  the  htghest  ^ade  or  year  of  regular  school 
or  college  that  you  thmk  you  win  complete  in  the 

future?  >1  yoor  Ngiiest  gr.Mir>  «yill  be  a  GEO  certificate, 
nvyh  12th  tir.Kle  Mark  one 

0^1  aoofH-.ttole  I  ikvi  I  pijr.  to  attend  schnrjl  m  the  future 


CUMCNTARY 

H(CH 

SC  HOC*. 

YEARS  OF 
COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  main  tartguage  1  speak  at  home  is: 

O  isi 

0911' 

O' 

02rvf 

O  >0"' 

02 

OSoarvsh 

O  Vietnamese 

i  03rd 

O  '  'th 

03 

OErertch 

OChnese 

1  0'**?' 

O  '2th 

03 

Overman 

Aswm 

OS'h 

Irtkjcte  GEO) 

05 

0  J^*oar^se 

O  Slavic 

OStn 

06 

QKorean 

Oftalidn 

O 

02 

0  Thai 

0  Other 

Od  or  more 

69.  AS  OF  TODAY,  whet  is  the  hrghes;  grade  or  year  of 
reguler  school  or  college  that  you  have  completed 
and  gotten  credit  for?  Mark  orw 


ELEMCNTARY 

MCM  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE 

GRADES 

GRADES  1 

1  YEARS  Of  CREDIT 

0 ’sf  OSth 

09'5 

O'  06 

O^nd  OSih  1 

O  'Oth 

02  06 

03rd  07th  ! 

O 

03  02 

O  '2th 

03  08 

(.Ktude  GEDI  j 

1  i»  n»ore 

70.  AS  Of  TODAY,  whet  is  the  htghest  degree  or 
diploma  that  you  hold?  Du  not  inciulo 
frexn  Technical  Trade  or  Vocatiortai  schcH.»»s 
Mark  one 

DEGREE  NOW 

QNo  Degree  or  0»p*Qnvi 
OGED  Certificate 

O  Certificate  of  Conn>iet»on/ Attwvtiinr.e 
QHiime  Sfudv  OiplorriH 
O  School  O't^lrxnd 
O  A.ssot  idte/ Junior  College  Owyee 

O  B  s  Oe^^e  iBA/SS) 

Di’<ire»’  '.MA/MS'i 
OOoctof.il  0»^<jri?e  iPfiD/MD/LLBl 
iV(|ree  not  l.sted  .«l)»Jve 


73.  What  IS  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school 
or  college  that  your  MOTHER  (or  FEMALE 
GUARDIAN)  artd  FATHER  (or  MALE  GUARDIAN) 
compleied  and  gotten  credit  for?  Mark  yot# 
best  estirtvite 


MOTHER 

FATHER 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

1st 

0 

o 

A'«i 

0 

o 

3r(l 

0 

o 

-lih 

o 

o 

5tt* 

0 

o 

fitn 

0 

o 

7th 

o 

o 

8ih 

o 

o 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

9th 

o 

o 

•Oth 

0 

o 

1  Ith 

o 

o 

l2th  ;nH  Uh**.  GtO' 

0 

o 

COLLEGE  YEARS  OF  CREDIT 

1 

o 

o 

2 

o 

o 

3 

o 

0 

4 

o 

0 

5 

o 

o 

r» 

0 

o 

7 

o 

o 

S  <e  OMirr 

o 

0 

Oor^t  kmiw/rmsurp 

o 

o 
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74.  Hftv«  your  paronts  (or  Quardtana),  brothars  or  siatara  75.  Ara  you  curraoth 
(induda  stafKbrothars  and  siatara)  sarvad  in  or 


retired  from  the  military?  (kKlude  Guard/Reserve) 

0  Mamed  for  the  (rst  time 

Mark  aH  that  apply 

Enhf 

Peoihar 

•roirMrial  ! 

QWeniaiTied 

0  Widowed.  GO  TO  QUESTION  89 

ODivotced.  GO  TO  QUESTION  89 

Never  served  0 

o 

o 

o 

O  Separated,  GO  TO  QUESTION  89 

Curentty  servng  in  the  militarvQ 

o 

0 

o 

OSngte.  never  married.  GO  TO  QUESTION  89 

Served  less  than  8 

years  and  separated  0 

o 

o 

o 

Served  for  more  than 
%  years  (but  not 

retired)  0 

o 

o 

o 

Retved  from  the  militarv  O 

o 

o 

o 

76.  Haa  your  currant  apousa  aver  sarvad  in  tha  U  S.  Armad  Forcea.  aithar 
on  acttva  duty  or  in  tha  Rasarvas?  Maffc  au  that  apuly 


ONo.  never  served 


Yes.  ratirad  from 

O  Active  Army  (USA) 

O  Active  Navy  (USN) 

O  Acttva  Marine  Corps  (USMC) 

O  Active  Ar  Force  (USAR 
O  Active  Coast  Guard  (USCG) 
QArmv  National  Guard  (ARNG) 

Q  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 

O  Naval  Reserve  lUSNR) 

Q  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (USMCR) 
O  Av  ^4atlonal  Guard  (ANG) 

O  Ar  Force  Reserve  lUSAFR) 

O  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (USCGR) 


Yes.  saoaratad  from 

O  Active  Army  (USA) 

O  Active  Navy  (USN) 

O  Active  MarH»  Corps  (U^^) 

O  Active  Ar  Force  (USAR 
O  Active  Coast  Guard  (USCG) 

Q  Army  ^)^t>or^  Guard  (ARNG) 

O  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 

O  Naval  Reserve  (USNR) 

O  Marne  Corps  Reserve  (USMCR) 
O  Air  rslationai  Guard  (ANG) 

O  Ar  Force  Reserve  (USAFR) 

O  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (USCGR) 


Yas.  now  aaryinQ  in 

O  Active  Army  (USA) 

O  Active  Navy  (USN) 

O  Active  FAame  Corps  (USMC) 

O  Active  Ar  Force  {USAR 
o  Active  Coast  Gu«d  (USCG) 

0  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 

O  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 

O  Naval  Reserve  (USNR) 

O  Marne  Corps  Reserve  (USMCR) 
Q  Ar  National  Guard  (ANG) 

0  Ar  Force  Reserve  (USAFR) 

0  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (USCGR) 


77.  What  is/was  your  current  spouse's  pay  9rade?  78. 


EiVistsd  Oades 

Officer  Grades 

OE-1 

OE-6 

Ow-i 

Oo-i 

OO-i  o 

OE-2 

OE-7 

Ow-2 

O0-2 

O0-6 

OE-3 

OE-8 

OW-3 

O0-3 

O0-7. 

OE-rl 

OE-9 

Ow-d 

O0-4 

alHive 

6e-5 

0  Spouse  nevty  served  n  the  U  S 
Armed  Forces 


How  long  have  you  been  married  to  your 
current  spouse? 

Less  than  1  year 

NO  YEARS  MARRIED 
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7ft 


Ho¥v  old  WM  your  ctvroni 
imt  birthday? 


tpouaa  on  hor  or  hia 


AQt  LAST  SarTMOAV 


00 

0© 

00 

©I© 

©I® 

1®® 

© 

® 

m 


81.  Whara  waa  yoia  ipOMaa  bom? 

Qtn  tha  Uhitad  Stataa 

O  Outsida  tha  UMad  Statas  to  mAtary  parants 
O  Outada  tha  Uhrtad  Stataa  to  normlitarv  parants 


82.  la  your  apouaa  an  Amarican  cttixan? 

Ove* 

O  *  nvdeiM  aken 
QNo.  ta  not  a  raaidam  ahan 


83.  Ooat  your  spousa  apaak  English  as  tha  main 
languaga  at  homa? 


80.  What  is  tha  highaat  grada  or  yaar  of  ragular  school 
or  collaga  that  your  currant  soouaa  has  compiatad 
arid  racaivad  cradit  for?  Mark  one 


Oves  GO  TO  QUeSTJON  8S 


EUMCMTA8Y 

ORAOCS 

O'ind 

03td  07th 


o  Don't  know 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADES 
09th 
O  toth 
O  tlth 
Ol2th 
(ncluda  GEO) 


COLLEGE 

YEARS  Of  CREDIT 


O' 

05 

02 

06 

03 

02 

04 

09 

more 


Tha  main  language  my  spouse  apaaka  at  homa  is: 


OSoamsh 
o  f  ranch 

OJ^oanasa 

O  Thai 


O  Vietnamasa 
OChnesa 
O  Other  Asian 

O  Slavic 

Ott®i‘an 
O  Other 


FOR  QUESTIONS  85  AND  86.  PLEASE  MARK  THE  NUMBER  WHICH  SHOWS  YOUR  OPINION 
ON  THE  UNE  FOUOWING  EACH  QUESTION 


85.  How  wad  do  you  and  your  spousa  agree  on  your  civilian  career  plans? 


V«v 

O- 


-®- 


-<!>- 


86.  How  . 


I  do  you  and  your  spouse  agree  on  your  military  career  plans? 


© - © - © - ©■ 


-©■ 


Nm  w«e 


At  All 


87.  How  much  of  a  probism  for  your  family  are  each  of  the  following? 
Mark  one  tor  each  item 


Absence  for  weekend  dnth 

Absence  for  Annual  Trarvrxj/ACOUTRA 

Absence  for  extra  tme  scent  at  Gusrd/Peserve 


cooSff 

oooff 
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88.  What  is  your  spouse's  overall  attitude  toward  your 

1  90.  Are  arty  of  your  depertdents  phystcaify.  emotionally. 

participation  in  the  Guard/Raserve?  Mark  or>e 

1  or  inteilectuallv  handicaooed  reourrma  specialized 

treatment,  therapy,  education,  training,  or  counselirrg? 

OVery  tavorabte 

0  Somewhat  favorable 

Mark  ajf  that  applv 

O^fher  favorable  nor  unfavorable 

O^es.  permanently 

OSorrtewhat  unfavorable 

OYes.  temporanly 

OVery  unfavorable 

EVERYBODY  ANSWER: 

89.  How  many  depertdents  do  you  have?  Do  rtot  mclucfe 

yoisseff  or  your  spouse  Eor  the  purpose  of  this  survey. 

91.  How  many  of  vour  deoendents  are  UNDER  18 

a  dependent  ts  anyone  related  to  you  by  blood,  marriage 

YEARS  OLD?  Mark  one 

or  adoption,  and  who  depends 
thee  support 

on  you  for  over  half 

QNooe 

06 

Oi 

07 

ONone  GO  TO  QUESTION  93 

06 

02 

Os 

Oi 

Ot 

03 

09 

02 

Oa 

04 

O  10  Of  more 

03 

09 

05 

04 

0  10  or  more 

Os 

_ 1 

92.  Ar«  your  dep«ndttnt  arrang«m«nt9  realisticallv  workabki  for  toch  of  tho  following  $itu*tions? 


Sfxxt-term  emergency  situation  such  as  a  tnobtiity  exerase 
Long*term  situation  such  as  a  mobi<i/ation/OeD*ovment 


v*t  l*rab«erv 


c 

o 


3Z:  CIVILIAN  WORK 

A.  YOUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE  ! 


93.  Are  you  currently:  Mark  gtj  that  arD<Y 

Q  Working  fuH-tirrie  as  a  G^wrd/Reserve  techr»c»iH». 

GO  TO  QUESTION  96 

O  Working  full-time  m  a  civilian  job  (not  techmcianl 
O  Working  part-time  m  a  civilian  fob 

QWith  a  civilian  job  but  not  at  work  because  of  temporary 
tllr>es5.  vacation,  strike,  etc 
OSeff-emptoyed  m  own  business 
O  Unpaid  worker  (volunteer  or  m  tarmlv  business) 

O  Unemployed  laid  off.  looking  for  work 
Qln  school 
O  Retired 
O  A  homemaker 


94.  What  is  your  immediate  (main)  civilian  supervisor's 
overall  attitude  toward  your  participation  in  the 
Quard/Reserve?  Mark  one 

OOoes  not  at>olv  I  am  f>ot  working  at  a  civilian  job 
GO  TO  QUESTION  96 

aopiv-  I  am  sell-emploved 

OVery  favorable 
O  Somewhat  favcyaWe 
^Neither  favorable  ntn  unfavorable 
O  Somewhat  vmlavcxabte 
OVery  unfavorable 
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9S.  How  much  of  a  probiom  for  your  main  amptoyar  {or  for  you.  if  taff*ampfc>yad)  ara  aach  of  tha  following? 
Mark  ona  for  each  item 


S«nc*ir  or  t  Slight  Mr»i  4  0o««  *roi 

Ahsanca  for  weekend  dnfb  O  O  O  O  O 

Absence  lor  ArxHWtl  Trarwng/ACOUTRA  O  O  O  O  O 

Absartca  for  extra  time  spent 

at  Guard/Reserva  O  O  O  O  O  O 

Time  spent  at  work  on  Guird/ 

Reserve  busetess  O  O  O  O  O  O 

THE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  ARE  ABOUT  YOUR  CIVILIAN  JOB  IN  1985  IF  YOU  HAD  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB.  PLEASE  ANSWER 
THESE  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  JOB  WHERE  YOU  WORKED  THE  MOST  HOURS  PER  WEEK  FOR  MOST  OF  THE  YEAR 

96A.  What  kirtd  of  work  did  you  do.  that  is.  what  is  your  |ob  called’  F»r  »>4octrcdl  (*n()ine«?r 

construction  worker,  carpenter  high  school  te/tciief  tvtxst  ef«:  M.uk  iwv,* 

O*  had  no  Civilian  job  n  1985  GO  TO  OUESTiON  1 1 1 
OPROFESSIONAL  (te.tcher  tiotfor  erxjmecr  w<xk»*r  wnre*  •‘trl 

O WANAGERIAI./AOMINISTRATIVE  {riccrxxHiMif.  Uibor  ret.,iions  s>efMiist  schofti  umcioal  nffx.e 
manager.  Iixm  manager,  etc  I 

O^CHNlCAL  (health  technotognt  comouter  ixmjr.x»vt>er  ele<.»ro»»t  terhrvcian  *v>vio.»infl 
(safes  supervisor,  cashier,  seif-erpp*oved  sales  person  etc) 

O Clerical  {secretary,  bookkeeper,  computer  operator  maii  chetrk  etc) 

O CRAFTS  iplumber  carpenter  precision  testik*  moch«»e  worker  luin  mechanic  rtc' 

O  SECURITY  {police  Ire  fighter  protective  services  etc  I 

QOPERATIVE,  ercept  traosportafKxi  i.issynibler  cuer.nrv  hacvl  wrwk  fabricator,  proikicrion  inspector  etc) 

O TRANSPORT AT)ON  (Imjs  dnver  crjne  rxierator  tnn-ii  driver  etc* 

OlABORER  except  f,vni  (service  station  W0»kr*r  pnxkii'lion  helor**  construction  laborer  etc) 

O  SERVICE,  including  pnvafa  household  (food  preparation  aryj  service  worker  biekkno 
cleaner/Ofher  service  worker  etc) 

OFARM  laborer 

966.  Write  tha  name  of  your  tob  m  tha  box  balow. 


xmo  or  wortn/xM  titu 


97.  Which  of  tha  foUowmg  bast  dasenbas  your  civilian 
amployar  In  1985?  M.»rk  c«ne 

O  federal  Government 

O  Staff?  Goverriment 

Government  fincknlnHi  puhlir  srfvioK) 

O  Self  t'mpk)vc*d  in  own  lHistn<«ss 

firni  with  more  fhrin  5(X)  itriHwiyer's 
With  100  499  »'ni|)k»vrN>s 
O  Private  firm  wiDi  less  iIi.ki  100  t'ri'i>fnv«*es 
O  Working  without  pay  m  farrvlv  husness  nc  '.irni 


98  What  kmd  of  organiiation  did  you  work  for  in 
1985’  iFtx  e*airs)le  TV  .md  raifio  m.-»nu(jctufnq. 
fot.i'i  F-hoe  stexe  police  dep.irtment  etc  Federal 
wixkers  enter  the  Agerxv  Deparfnvnt  or  Govern¬ 
ment  Br.irxti  lor  vvhrh  you  wivk  ) 

Writa  tha  kind  of  organication  ibusinass/mdustry)  in 
tha  space  below  On  not  writa  tha  rtama  of  tha 
company 


XINO  or  OeCAMtATlON 


IJoo 
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99.  Wh«t  wa«  your  Faderal  Government  pay  type 
and  grade  at  the  end  of  19S57  Mark  both  the 
pay  type  and  the  rtumber  grade 

QOoes  rtot  appty.  i  cMn  t  work  tor  the  Federal  Government 


PlV  Typ* 

Number  Grade 

Ogm 

O  16  or  higher 

Os  1 

Ogs 

Ol5 

or 

Ows 

0'4 

06 

Owl 

Ot3 

05 

OWG 

012 

04 

O  LIS  Postal  Service 

On 

03 

OOtl’e' 

0 10 

02 

O  9 

100.  In  1985.  how  many  hours  per  week  did  you  usualh 
work  at  your  (r?tain|  civilian  job? 

NO  OS  HOURS  eCR  Wt€K 
USUAUV  WORKED 


101.  In  1985.  how  often  did  you  work  more  than 
40  hours  per  week  at  your  (maini 

civilian  job?  Give  yair  hest  estimate 

OiVJone  O  10-14  weeks 

Ql-4week.s  O 

05-9  waeks  0^0  or  more  weeks 

102.  In  1985.  how  were  you  paid  when  you  worked 
over  40  hours  a  week?  Mark  one 

0^1  extra  lex  wcxkmg  over  40  tVMjfti 
O^aid  at  my  regul.ir  pay  rate  for  all  hours  I  work 
0Paid  fxne-and-a-hai< 

QPaid  double  tirrxi 
0Paid  fixxe  than  (loubk?  ihiw* 

103.  In  1985.  did  you  lose  opportunities  for  overtime/ 
extra  pay  because  of  your  Guard/Reserve 
obligations? 

O  'I'cs,  freffientiy 
O  occasionally 


104.  In  1985.  what  were  your  USUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
from  your  (mamj  civilian  job  or  your  own  business 
before  taxes  and  other  deductiona?  &ve  your  best 
estimate 


WEEKLY  EARNtNCS 


105.  In  1985.  how  many  days  no  days  Of  paid  vacatkm 
of  paid  vacation  did 
you  racaiva  from  your 
(main)  civilian  job? 


Ql  didn’t  receive  paid  vacation 


106.  Which  of  the  following  describes  how  you  got  time 
off  from  your  civilian  job  to  meet  your  Guard/ 
Reserve  obligations  in  1985?  Include  Annual 
TramiiVj/ACOUTRA  Mark  all  that  apoly 

OOoes  fx)t  ap{)iv  I  was  self-emplovt?d  GO 
TO  QUESTION  108 

0tcecciv<»d  nukiary  loave/ieave  of  abserx:e 
Ol  bsed  v.icatHin  days 

O^V  GocVd/flesrxve  otiliqatinns  were  on  days 
on  wl»rh  I  d»(ln  t  vv<xk 


107  Which  of  the  following  describes  how  you  were  paid 
for  the  Time  you  took  from  your  civilian  job  for 
Guard/Reserve  obligations?  Mark  that  apply 

O*  leccived  f^l  civilujn  pay  as  woll  as 
nxlitixy  pay 

0 1  r*;coivr'd  p.KtiQl  Civilian  pay  as  well  as 
itxlnary  pay 

01  'oceived  rwily  niilitary  pay 

0Mv  Goiifd/Rt'sofve  oWigafions  were  on  days  on 
whjch  1  ddn  t  wexk 
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108.  During  138S.  what  was  tha  TOTAL  AMOUNT  THAT 
YOU  EARNED  FROM  ALL  CIVILIAN  JOeS  or  ycur 
own  buainass  BEFORE  tasaa  and  othar  daductions? 
Induda  tamings  as  a  Guard/R«s«rve  ttctv«ciao 
Induda  commissions,  tps.  or  bonuses  U<va  your 
best  tstvnate. 


AMOUNT  lAANCD  AT  CrVlUAN  JO* 


01(7) 

CDiO 
©1®  © 


0© 

0® 


m 


I® 

l®l®l®l®bl 


QMore  than 
O'^tone 


StOO.OOO 


109.  Aftogathar  in  1985.  how  many 
waahs  did  you  work  for  pay. 
aithar  hAL  or  part-tima.  at 
a  civilian  hxkide  weeks 
that  you  were  on  paid  vacatKsn. 
paid  sick  leave,  and  mlttary 
leave 


NO  or 

WCCKS  WOAKCO 


110.  In  1985.  how  many  weeks  ware 
you  without  a  job  arvi  tooktnq 
for  work? 


O*  ^  lOtJ  ihfooghout  1985 

*^1  IOOkr»g  (or  work 


NO  or  WCtRS 

LOOR«NG  roe  WORK 


B.  YOUR  SPOUSE'S  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


111.  Do  you  curreritly  have  a  spouse^ 


ONo  go  to  question  115 

o 

O^es,  seoorated  GO  TO  QUESTION  1 


112.  la  your  SPOUSE:  Mark  AU  that  apply 

Oki  the  Armed  Forces  -  (uk-tme 

0*n  the  Armed  Forces  -  part-time  n  (joard/Reserve 

O  Working  (uM-time  as  a  Guard/Reserve  techrvcian 

O  Working  full-time  n  other  Federal  civilian  fbb 

OWorkrig  liil>t»Tie  n  civilian  pb  (not  technician  or  other  Federal! 

OWorking  part-tme  n  Federal  civilian  |Ob 

O  Working  part-tme  n  civilian  ;ob  (not  Federal) 

OSelf-empioved  n  Ns  or  her  own  busness 
OWith  a  |ob.  but  not  at  work  because  of  TEMPORARY 
illness,  vacation,  strike,  etc 
OUN>a)d  worker  (vokjnteer  or  n  farryly  buSKNrSS) 

O  Uhernploved.  laKj  off.  or  lookng  for  work 
Ofn  school 

O  A  homemaker 
O  Other 

11X  In  1985.  how  many  wMfcs  did  YOUR  SPOUSE  work 
for  pay.  anher  full*  or  part*time.  at  a  civilian  |Ob? 

Include  weeks  that  your  spouse  was  on  paid 
vocation  and  pwd  sck  leave  Give  your  best  estimate 

ONone.  GO  TO  QUESTION  1 15 


NO  or  WICKS  WORKtO 


Ib© 

!®Si 

®| 

© 

,  m 

UQi 


114  Atiogether  in  1985.  what  was  the  total  amount  that 
YOUR  SPOUSE  earned  from  a  civilian  |Ob  or  his  or  her 
own  business.  BEFORE  taxes  and  other  deductions? 
kKHxle  eammgs  as  a  Guard/Rcserve  tectmcan 
irKkjdo  tonvnissions.  ips  or  bonuses  G've  vour 
best  estimate 


AMOUNT  CARNCD  SV  SROUSC 
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U«l  NO  a  ONLY 


3ZE  FAMILY  RESOURCES 
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1 15.  During  1985,  did  you  or  your  spouso  receive  any 
income  from  the  following  sources?  Mi.Hk  VES’  t>r 
NO'  lor  each  'fpiu 


RECEIVED 
YES  NO 


INCOME  SOURCE 


O  Oivi'iefXls  on  S«tviiMts 

O  OStCKks  Borxls  Of  Otivjr  invesittwnis 

O  ChtW  Stippwt  w  Oilie*  RecjnLw  ContfilHi 


ttons  from  Peis<.>t»N  not  L'vumj  m  Ytnii  Hinist-lMUd 


O  OU^'*i^^uvnten(  or  W«vk*‘r  < 

Con>pensatiOfi 


O  0P®^S'0<'S  fft>rn  F‘'(l*T.tl  Sl.it*'  *>f  L-h  .«! 

Envloyntent 


O  ‘f*-’”’  Pf'v.ite  Einpkjv»'f  »» 

O  OVetCfoON  l7»«iefits  or  ofostons 
O  OGIB'II 

O  OS<»ri.rt  Seotiftty  <v  R.iilmad 
O  0^it’i>l«‘U''*'"ial  Sr'Cuftfv  k'riMn*' 

O  OPuhl"  WeiKve  (.f 

O  O'^'G  <lon<l  urCKjr<»ns  If  f  tnf.mi  -  .tinl 

chikiref'i 

O  OCovenvinMU  Ft>'n! 

O  OAnythipg  elsn 
or  sol:.irie*i 


1 16.  During  1985,  how  much  did  you  or  your  spouse 
receive  from  the  income  sources  listed  tr>  Question 
115?  Do  iiol  «I(IikI»‘  *M>in  vv.i(|*  '»  .*»  vil..';»-s 

fi  lilts  tnje-idon  Giv«*  »*•'<»  ••vtniMt.- 


118.  As  of  today,  what  is  your  estimaie  of  the  total 
I  amount  of  outsiartdirtg  debts  that  you  aney  have? 

j  Ptm  t  ■tvliKle  <wiv  iiK)rt().ige  on  ywa  fesetetittf 

i  O  ^ '  tkiits 

I  OSI  -  S499 

}  O^">0i)  -  SJ  .999 

i  O  0()0  -  $4  999 

i  OShtKX)  -  S9,999 

j  OSIOUX)  -  $14  999 
■  OSlOOTHliv 


1 19  Is  the  housing  yoti  kve  m  now: 

QMiltt.iry  lHHi''tr.i| 

0O-.Y-'ir<l  'ir  hiYMf  hrwtijhi  by  voti  c*  srvnenne 

.M  Vll.f  »  MIM  Ktlll 

OR**'-t'  >l  *'‘f  I  .isl) 

. . . .  MtH  fise  liod  let  wittxx4 

-t  a*  .  ,,:.h  «.  nt 
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117  If  you  were  mohilired  for  30  days  or  more, 
would  yoitf  total  iircome 

OkKri'ase  ‘.i<tt.i'Vvf..if 

O0e«'f*'H>e  snnH'v,l'.il 
O  Del  I 


120.  If  you  own  your  own  home,  what 

ts  your  nxKithly  payment  for  the  reseicrice’ 

HMtHu-  tm*  PHriCiPAl  t\r{REST 

tni  ,K  n-.«  wi.th*  TAXES  jml  h»Hi'i-o\\tH'»s 
insurance  Otlwe  Imhimik)  t  o«t>  sinh  Imtoe 

Milt  ultinv  « o^tN  iiH«it»-iMry'e  Costs  etc  ■>t«Kikl  t«jt 
Ih.-  liw  Uiik'il 
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2IE  MILITARY  LIFE  _ 

12t.  How  do  you  fe«4  about  tho  .imount  o*  tim«  you  spend  o**  aach  activity  listed  below’  M.irW  <rf»  'ru  >Mir*  ,ii  ty 


4  «arwl  rftwwt 

0o«« 

1  l«tu  llw  rmfht 

1  (hirt  1  cpyrvi 

not 

AMo.e  rmm 

of  lm« 

wnnuif*  ivn* 

reefy 

Your  cfvrhan  rot) 

O 

o 

O 

o 

^dtiyly  jciiviiies 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Lmi/b  activities 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Gorvd/Resijfvir  .M.hvitn-  . 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Commmfy  activities 

o 

o 

0 

o 

The  Guard/Reserve  are  developing  new 

information  materials  Below 

IS  a  list  of  topics  *hat  might  ba  mcluded 

How  interested  would  you  be  in  receiving  such  m,iterials’  Piimm*  rtsirh 

yoor  lOfiVPSl 

m  MitDiniaiKvi  .ibfHit  OiMlh  Irsxc 

for  each  item,  mark  d  you  are 

SajeWwIStI 

Mu(  kitiv««i*<l 

IMl 

lnt«r«ti*a 

Al  AH 

Rettremertt  benefits 

o 

O 

o 

O 

Survivtv  Betv'iiK  Pt.m 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Farrefy  benefits  n  the  Goard/Reserve 

o 

o 

o 

o 

MobilUiition  |v<M  •■(kiri's  tix  (Ush-ivIi  mK 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Selected  Reserve  Q  6<ll  Fdi«:atiorvil  Assist.ince 

o 

o 

o 

o 

All  thmgs  considered,  please  irvlicate  your  level  of  satisf.sct'on  or  dissatisfaction  with  each  feature  of 

tha 

Guard/Reserve  listed  below 

frenw 

For  each  item,  mark  if  you  are 

v<»« 

Vf«y 

Dvs«4titfi«rl 

Military  pay  artd  aAowartces 

0 

o 

C 

0 

0 

ConimiS-idiy  ur‘sik;<j»'s 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Other  m*tarv  privileges  (eg 

exchange,  space  available  n.iveo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Tfinc  .ii  <.rt,.int/R»’s»  r  ...  y  f.v-.ir.-s 

0 

c 

o 

0 

o 

Mihtary  reteement  bene'ifs 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Uni  SOCuil  .K.|tV'l**'s 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Oppomnities  for  edirdi'Cin/iraewvj 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Ouportix'ifv  U}  ii-fvi*  <rs-  .  .  , 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Acquantanc  es  /  f  ncnrtshps 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 
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Overall,  bow  satisfied  are  you  with  the  pay  and  benefits  you  receive  for  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  on  Guard/Reserve  .ictivities’ 


o — o 
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V-tV  S«trlf«d 
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125  Overall,  how  satisfied  are  ynu  with  your  partirip.ition  m  the  Guard /Reserve’ 
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126  We're  interested  m  .my  comments 
you'd  tike  to  make  .ihiiut  Gu<ird/ 
Reserve  persorwiel  policies  -  whether 
or  not  the  topic  was  covered  m  this 
survey 

Oo  you  Kive  any  •  nmmrmts' 

O  •  '•••  ■  .  " 
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127  Record  time  now  !  .  |  ' 

enter  military  time  j  !  *  !  ' 
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